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MR. VENABLES. 


is with a regret that will be shared wherever it is fully 
understood that we make a few observations on the life 

of our oldest, and till quite lately one of our most frequent, 
contributors. Mr. VrenaBues wrote the first leading article 
in our first number on the 1st of November, 1855, and, 
amidst all sorts of engagements of very various kinds, he 
continued to write in these columns till disabled by his last 
brief illness, which ended fatally on Saturday, 6th of 
October. In November 1855 the Crimean War was just 
beginning, the battle of Inkerman being fought on the 5th. 
The Indian Mutiny, the Italian War, the American Civil 
War, were still ibilities; Mr. PARNELL was 
a child, and Mr. Guapstong, though he had ceased to be the 
rising hope of stern and unbending Tories, was generally 
regarded in a light almost as remote from Liberalism. A 


_ , different editor and different proprietors ruled over these 
columns ; the writers in them were mostly young men who 


have grown old or died, and have had careers of their own 
in all sorts of capacities and in many different parts of the 
world. Hardly one of their number, however, should these 
lines meet his eye, will fail to ience in no common 
degree what must by this time be to him the familiar ex- 
perience that an old friend takes from the world with him 
an appreciable part of the interest of life, and hands over 
irrevocably to the memory what has hitherto been an im- 
portant living object of the imagination and the affections. 
The facts of Mr. VENABLEs’s life are too simple to dwell 
upon. He was the second son of the late Archdeacon 
ENABLES, who for twenty-five years was the Chairman of 
the Radnorshire Quarter Sessions, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, who finally retired from it after a tenure 
of office which lasted for thirty-five years. Mr. Grorcr 
‘VENABLES was born on the 18th June, 1810. He was 


_» educated at the Charterhouse under the famous Dr. 


Russert, and afterwards at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
‘of which he became a Fellow, and was for some time 
tutor. He was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple 


| ‘in 1836, and after practising not very successfully on the 


Oxford Circuit, he got into a prominent position at the 
Parliamentary Bar, made a considerable fortune, and re- 
‘tired into private life a few years ago. The readers of 
Pendennis will be able to appreciate some points in his cha- 
racter from the portrait, partly of him, which his old school- 
fellow and lifelong friend drew in Gzorce WarrincTon. 
The slight flavour of Bohemianism which TxackERay 
’ chose, to infuse into Warrineton was, however, utterly 
alien to the character of Mr. VeEnasies. He was too 
‘ a and valiant a man for that part of the portrait. 
“The. 


». shy tenderness, the manliness, the vigour of the 


character, and the scholarship are very happily sketched. 
“To Mr. Venastes’s old friends, to those who judged of 
-him by their knowledge, no such memorial of him is 
! pequiréd. ‘He was a man whose place in life would have 
“been a high one indeed if men were rated either according 
‘to their talents or according to the intrinsic importance of 
“what they did. At all events, those who, though much 
his juniors, were on terms of affectionate intimacy with him 
‘ for close upon forty years, and who honoured and looked up 
to him during the whole of tha long period, may be allowed 
to say a few words on one of the leading men of the genera- 
tion which immediately preceded their own. Poin 
In the prime of life’ Mr. Venasies had perhaps as 
‘striking an a: ce as any man of his time. He was 
well made and strong built, and his face was full of power 
and authority. It easily lighted up with a smile which 
could admirably express either amusement or affection. It 
would give a sufficiently correct idea of him to say that, if he 


had met with the common rewards of his profession, in the | 


ordinary course he would have looked the character and acted 
the part of a judge in a more appropriate and impressive 
way than any one who has sat on the bench for thirty years 
or more. No judicial position would have been too con- 
spicuous either for the dignity of his ap ce and manner, 
or for the gravity and weight of his , or for the 
blamelessness of his character, or for his memory, or for - 
firm grasp of legal principles, or for his perfect love of truth. 
There is nothing in the obscurity of his life. Men 
who accept Parliamentary practice deliberately give up 
every other prospect, and it is easier to regret on public 
grounds than to be surprised at a choice which has confined 
to a narrow and special reputation several of the very ablest 
and most cultivated men of our days. Not to mention the 
names of the living, how many abler men have there been 
in England in our days than Cuartes Austin? and how 
many men under forty know more of him than the tradition 
that his fees reached a fabulous sum in a comparatively 
short time? Mr. VENABLEs was certainly not an advocate 
of Cuares Austin’s calibre, and there were and are others 
who in that special department stand above him ; but his 
friends are entitled to doubt whether, in the more solid 
= of his professional and personal character, he had in 

is two professions—for he was no less energetic and dis- 
tinguished asa journalist than as an advocate—any superior. 

As a journalist he belonged to a small but important class. 
To him journalism was neither a profession to be pursued 
like another upon success in which prosperity in life depends, 
nor an introduction to Parliament, in which the interests 
of a party must be continually regarded as the principal 
object to be pursued. To him journalism was itself public 
life. What he wrote was his contribution to the current 
affairs of his time ; and, though his contributions were, for 


"the most part, made through these columns, we venture to 


say that the only unfavourable remark which could be fairly 
made upon them was that they demanded more attention 
than the common run of readers were always disposed to 
give ; that #hey were written from so large a store of expe- 
rience that their allusions were not always fully understood ; 
that they resembled, in short, careful judgments rather than 
leading articles. Mr. Venasies had an admirable memory, 
which he. had stored to the utmost with poetical and 
with classical, but especially with political knowledge. 
He was a man of most laborious habits and excellent judg- 
ment, and it is perhaps to be regretted that he lavished 
upon journalism gifts which, if condensed and preserved, 
would have given him a high place amongst contemporary 
historians. He had not much sympathy with the newer 
schools of thought. His mind was in its prime and had 
taken its bent long before Darwinism predominated ; but 
he had it in him to be a more just and judicial Macaunay ; 
he might have reproduced in a prosaic shape and with a 
proper reference to the practical side of things much of the 
teaching of CaRrtyLEz, and have rivalled, in reference to the 
events of our own days, the beauty of Mr. Froupr’s histo- 
rical style, guided by a wider experience of the actual 
business of practical life. 

It is easy posthumously to suggest tasks which other 
men might have performed, but to do so is as idle as to 
wander in other provinces of the kingdom of Might-have- 
been. Of what actually was a few words only can be said. 
With all his gravity of style and dignity of manner, a more 
delightful, more amusing, more impressive companion than 
Mr. VENABLES has never been Known. In the company 
of such men as Mr. THackeray, Lord Hoventon, Mr. 
Speppine, Lord Tennyson, Mr. Brookrrep, and many 
others not less well known, he would be the life and soul 
of the party, full of fun, revelling in anecdotes, breaking out 


into Homeric laughter over jokes the sarcastic wit of which 


Swirt would have been proud of, though he might have 
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sneered at their freedom from envy, hatred, malice, and 
every sort of uncharitableness. He was the most mas- 
culine and in a strangely shy way the most tender-hearted 
and affectionate of men ; he was loved and admired as he 
deserved to be by those who really knew him, and to them 
the obscurity in which it was quite as much his choice as 
his fate to live can never make any difference in their belief 
that the world, little as it is aware of the fact, has since 
a death counted amongst its inhabitants one great man the 
ess. 


FOR AND AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT. 


yi lager speeches of Mr. Saira at Gloucester and of the 
ArrorNEY-GENERAL in the Isle of Wight exhibit 
rather conveniently the merits and the defects of the present 
Government. Nothing that was said in any of the three 


speeches went beyond a most modest and well-founded 
claim for what the Government has done, and a most 
moderate and well-founded reproach for what the Oppo- | 
sition has done. The mere fact that Gladstonian speakers 
are going about the country, and that Mr. GuapstTone is 
ruining himself in those postcards the unnecessary expense 
of which he so much deplores, in order to complain of the 
waste of time during the Session, is sufficiently edifying. 
To mention nothing else, that Session saw the successful 
carrying of a conversion scheme in which Mr. GLapstoNE 
himself had completely failed, and the passing of a Local 
Government Bill of remarkable complexity which he never 
dared attempt. The omission of all reference to these 
trifling matters is of a piece with the sheer mendacity 
which persists, after exposure of the completest kind, in re- 
ting falsehoods about Mr. ManpevitLe’s martyrdom. 
verything that Mr. Smiru said at Gloucester, everything 
that Sir Ricuarp Wesster said at Ventnor and at New- 
port, was perfectly true and perfectly well justified. It 
was very satisfactory to find that Bechuanaland is not to 
be handed over to the Cape Government—a Government in 
which not all Englishmen have quite the same exuberantly 
official confidence as Mr. Surrn himself. It is most fitting 
that compliments should be paid to those “loyal and de- 
“ voted persons ” the Liberal-Unionists, who, unlike the 
Cape Government, do deserve the most handsome things 
that Mr. Suir can say. We are, in reference to these 
speeches, quite ready to admit that Mr. Surrn and Sir 
Ricuarp WEBsTER said some of the things that they ought to 
have said; and yet it is quite possible to think that the 
Government requires a little stirring up as to other things 
which ought not to be left unsaid, or undone, now that—a 
fact in which we take no special pleasure—the brief vaca- 
tion of the last few weeks from miscellaneous political talk 
and political action has come to an end. 

To begin with, we are not sure that a little too much has 
not been allowed to be both seen and heard of “ our loyal and 
“ devoted friends” the Liberal-Unionists of late. Putting 
Mr. Batrour’s Glasgow appearance and these estimable, 
but not particularly exciting, utterances of Mr. Smira and 
Sir Ricuarp WexsstER aside, the loyal and devoted friends 
seem to have been left to do most of the work recently. It 
is, no doubt, a perfectly legitimate application of the fable 
of the giant and the dwarf—not to mention that for persons 
of humour it is undoubtedly great fun to see the two sections 
of the sometime Gladstonian party belabour each other. 
But it must be remembered that the giant had no consti- 
tuents ; he was a perfectly irresponsible giant. If he had 
had constituents, and if he had been in the habit of referring 
those constituents to his loyal and devoted friend the dwart, 
it is not quite certain that the constituents’ allegiance 
might not in time have been diverted to the man who did 
the fighting. In a general way it is, no doubt, well that 
Mr. Morey should be encouraged to show his love for Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, and that Sir Witt1am Harcourt should have 
the fullest opportunity of proving that he does not now 
think of Lord Harmweron as he did in the days of 
Mr. Guapstone’s celebrated sulking fit. That is good, but 
it is not all. If the Conservatives, as Mr. Smirx rather 
unnecessarily reminds the country, “are not in a majority ” 
in the House of Commons, they are very much the largest 
party therein, and the fact ought by no means to be 
forgotten, whatever politeness, whatever gratitude may be 
due (and much of both is due) to the loyal and devoted 
friends. It was a subject of congratulation to Mr. Samven 
Pepys (whether from himself or his affectionate wife we 
forget for the moment) that he “ began to go like himself.” 


There are times when we could be glad if the Government 


would begin to go a little more like itself—that is to say, 
like the Government of England, and not as if it were in 
tow of loyal and devoted friends. 

Further, though probably no sane Tory or Independent. 
will sigh for a repetition of the one-man-and-a-dozen-ciphers. 
Government of Mr. Giapstrong, there are times when a 
greater show of central masterfulness might be desirable. 
It has never been clearly known who was responsible for 
the strange blunder of providing Mr. Parnett with a 
special tribunal, instead of leaving him to his proper remedy 
at law; but it is impossible that that blunder can have 
commended itself to a man of Lord Sauissury’s intellect. 
It is possible to entertain the strongest objection to the 
process of tipping Jonaus overboard at every occasion, 


_and yet to wonder why somebody does not hint to Mr. 


Matruews that invariably to do the wrong thing, at the 
wrong time, in the wrong way, is not an absolutely indis- 
pensable qualification for a statesman. The terms in which 
that remarkable Minister has just refused the suggestion— 
debateable enough, no doubt—about employing Volunteers 
as detectives would seem to show that Mr. Marrnews’s views 
on the subject require correction. Even Sir Ricnarp 
Wesster himself, in the eyes of those who can see no harm 
whatever in his having taken certain briefs, does not seem 
to have walked quite so warily as an Attorney-General 
might. These are only examples which might be multiplied. 
The truth is that a Cabinet wants keeping up to the collar 
just as much as any other team of four-footed or two-footed 
animals, nor is this keeping up to the collar the less neces- 
sary because you have a loyal and devoted party hitched on 
to pull you up the hills. 

However, it may be allowed that the Government has 
hitherto committed no very serious mistakes, or only one. 
It is still deficient, however, in that qualification which we 
ventured to suggest some time ago, to the great alarm and 
indignation of Sir Witt1am Harcourt, who knows the value 
of the prescription. It is still “not nearly impudent enough.” 
Even Mr. Batrour speaks too frequently as if his opponents 
were honest and reasonable men who only wanted an error 
exposed and would then confess it; as if his larger audience, 
the constituencies, were capable of weighing facts and argu- 
ments, and certain to follow the drop of the scale. The 
other side is much wiser. One of its spokesmen has just 
ingenuously remarked that the Home Rule question is 
now “ripe for decision by the people.” As only one 
thing has happened during the last three years to change 
the situation, and as that thing is the repeated and con- 
fident assertion of falsehood by Home Rulers, regardless. 
of exposure, it must be this which has made the question 
“ ripe.” We have no desire that the Government should 
attempt a process of ripening public opinion by similar 
means. But it might perhaps recognize what some persons 
call the bottom fact of the situation with somewhat more 
keenness than is frequently perceptible in the speeches of its 
advocates. The people who will decide the next election are 
not keen reasoners, they are not well-informed politicians, 
they are not experienced students of history. They are, for 
the most part, very good and respectable ns in their 
way; but they are infinitely gullible. The mere fact that, 
after the final and total exposure of the falsehoods about 
Mr. MAnpDEVILLE, audiences do not rise and hoot from the 
platform any man who dares, even by insinuation, to repeat 
these falsehoods, is a sign where the danger lies. Not many 
days ago a newspaper Correspondent congratulated himself 
that the people (we think of Newtown, in Wales) were “too 
“* well grounded in Liberal principles to be taken in by Mr. 
“ Batrovur’s sophistries.” Mr. Barour’s sophistries, it is 
needless to say, were facts and dates unchallengeable and un- 
challenged by any responsible writer. What the Correspon- 
dent meant was that his Newtown friends might be trusted 
to turn a deaf ear to any inconvenient arithmetic which 
showed them that two and two make four and not five. He 
was, we think, rather a wise man; and the Government 
does not seem always to recognize his wisdom. Mr. Samira, 
for instance, very properly commented on the measureless 
lying of Mr. Grapstone’s Irish friends and of the English 
friends of tie Irish friends of Mr. Guapstong. But he did 
it rather with a mild surprise and a pained expostulation 
than in the manner which carries conviction to a popular 
audience. In short, the present Ministry neither cant 
enough, nor rant enough, nor brag enough, nor assert 
enough, nor invent enough; and we fear that this — 
them at a decided disadvantage when they have to fight a 
party headed by Mr. Giapstovz and Sir Witiiam Harcourt. 
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THE AMERICAN POET. 


M®: GOSSE is avery bold man. Not uninvited, but 
rather in reply to an invitation from the Editor of 
the Forum, he asks the question “ Has America produced a 
“ Poet?” Why, she has produced hundreds of poets, like 
other countries, like our own luckless isle, where poets are 
much more common than blackberries in this sunless year. 
But by “ ” Mr. GossE does not at present mean any 
one w written good poetry. Tickex, and WoLrE 
each wrote good poems (especially WoLFre) ; but, if we had 
nothing better to show, we could scarcely be proud of our 
minstrels. By “poet” Mr. Gossz means a star in the 
heaven of song comparable to our greatest. In a dozen 
names of really great British poets Mr. Gosse finds it 
judicious to insert Gray, Porr, and Drypey ; while he 
“likes not such grinning honour as Sir Waurer hath,” 
or, in other words, leaves Scorr out of the reckoning. This 
proves the fallacy and the provincialism of all discussions 
of this kind. Before getting near America one must 
fight out with Mr. Gossz the question why the author of 
the Rape of the Lock and the Dunciad is a great poet, 
while the author of the canto on Flodden and of Proud 


Maisie is not. As it is impossible to agree with him here, - 


it is easy to imagine that American students of poetry will 
not agree with him there. 


were less invidious to trya few foreign examples. Has America 
produced a poet on the level of Puxpar, or Victor Huao, 
or Homer, or ALFRED DE Musser, or Dantes, or GOETHE, or 
Quintus Smyrvazus? Has she ever given birth to a singer 
as pleasurable as MELEAGER, or THEocriTUS, or BERANGER, 
or that excellent Acatuias, or of Tarentum 
These are questions which Mr. Gossz may have the temerity 
to answer ; we prefer to leave the reply to the American 
conscience. After all, the whole affair is a fluke. Great 
poets are the results of exquisitely rare and incalculable 
combinations of causes, and nobody would be to blame 
if there were not a great poet for another century. This 
country does not seem likely to have another in a hurry, 
nor have we observed him mewing his mighty youth 
in France, Germany, Italy, or Spain. Perhaps he 
is at school in Bolivia at this moment, or he may be at 
| Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and his Christian 
name may be “ Gifted.” 


THE EMPEROR WILLIAM'S TOUR. 
pa past visit of the Emperor Wiit1aM to Vienna and 

his actual visit to Rome, though they have, naturally 
enough, been made the subject of much talk, are not in 
_ themselves extremely important events. The tour having 


However, to come to the central problem, have the been once begun, it had to be continued so as not to give 
United States produced a poet of the first rank? If Gray umbrage to the Sovereigns left out ; and the forces which, 
is to be in the first rank, the Americans may easily claim a for the present at any rate, bind together Germany, Austria, 
representative who is to them all that Gray isto Mr. Gossg. and Italy are so strong that they can hardly be either 
They do, or at least the critics of Baltimore do, put forward strengthened or weakened by personal intercourse. Nor is 
a candidate in the person of the late Mr. Lanier. Only there anything in the least surprising in the fact that the 

rsons better acquainted than we can pretend to be with popular enthusiasm at Vienna was chiefly non-existent 

r. Layter’s works know whether he deserves the constel- and the popular enthusiasm at Rome very demonstrative. 
lated adjectives bestowed by his admirers. Of another poet, Imperious community of interest unites Germany and 
equalled in renown with Kgats by some Western admirers— | Austria; but the Viennese and the Austrians generally 
namely, of Mr. Ropmany Drake—we can only say that, if would not be worthy of their past if they forgot that 
America has her Drake, England has her Duck—Srernen Berlin has supplanted Vienna as, in a sense, the capital 
Duck. In his exhaustive work on American poetry (where city of the Continent; that, for all word-juggles about 
so many lady poets have so little allotted to them) ‘“ German Emperor” and “ Emperor of Germany,” a primacy 
Mr. Stepman does not write as if either Mr. Lanzer or Mr.’ which their own sovereigns enjoyed for many centuries 
Drake were inheritors of much unfulfilled renown. He is | has been revived only to be transferred northwards ; and 
polite to them and considerate, but he does not crown them | that this was, if not the immediate, yet the direct result of 
with roses and bays. On the whole, Mr. Gosss finds that of a humiliating defeat. The Italians, on the other hand, 
American poets (living men are not reckoned) Bryant, | have none but cheerful memories in connexion with this 
Emerson, Loncre.tow, and Pos are the most monumental | new German Empire. It does not directly touch them any- 
and permanent. It is rather unlucky that Mr. Gossg | where on their own frontiers, and they covet none of its 
quotes lines of Emerson as proof of his merit which cer- | goods; the events which really, though, as it has been said, 
tainly do not give him a claim to rank above the author of not immediately, led to its establishment were the same as 
Bonnie Dundee. If this be Mr. Emerson at his best, what those which led to the completion of their kingdom ; they 


must Mr. Emerson be in the pieces of which Mr. Gosse 
writes without enthusiasm ? Mr. LONGFELLOW is treated 
with more sympathy and respect than Bryant; but Mr. Por 
= to have engaged Mr. Gossr’s fancy, and he 

ieves that an echo of the author of Ulalume may 
be heard, not only in the music of Lord Tennyson, but in 
that of Mr. Doxsson. If this be so, then of course Mr. 
Poe's verses cannot be “ valueless,” as a critic (who, by the 
way, is not a “ Bostonian ”) once declared in his haste that 
they are. 

Probably most British readers will agree with Mr. Gossr’s 
apparent preference for Mr. Loyere.iow and for Mr. Por. 
Whom of the twain we like the better is an affair of taste, 
temperament, character. We may prefer the bard who, 
like “the gentle Cu1p1Bos,” 


Spoke in tones of deep emotion, 


or we may be ge to the lucid sense and distinct image 

of Ulalume. th Mr. Porand Mr. Loncre.iow were excel- 
lent poets in their day and in their way. Mr. Por had, no 
doubt, more of the root of the matter ; Mr. Loncre.tow was 
infinitely the more happy and amiable man, and had the 
literary qualities which goin company with these moral and 
social gifts. But that either of them, or Mr. Bryant, or Mr. 
Emerson, was a star of the magnitude of Burns, or SPENSER, 
or Keats, or WorRDSWoRTH, we can scarcely think that any 
English critic will maintain. If an American holds the 
contrary opinion, he should be very certain that he is not 
yielding to national bias. Perhaps he may think Mr. Por 
a more veritable poet than Mr. Porg, and we shall not 
quarrel with him, or he may declare that (after making an 
allowance on taking a quantity) Mr. Lonere.tow is at least 
on a level with Mr. Gray. But then we should not have 
placed either Mr. Por or Mr. Gray among poetic stars of 


| See in it an ally which may help them to further conquests, 
_and no untoward memory mars the intercourse of the re- 
_presentative of a brand-new Germany with the represen- 
| tative of an Italy equally guiltless of tradition. Indeed, 
_ the House of Savoy and the House of HonenzoutERn have 
'a rather unusual number of things in common ; for both 
gained the kingly title at no great interval of time and by 
no very different arts, and both for the last two cen- 
turies have been quite exceptionally distinguished amo: 
the reigning families of Europe for personal ability om 
force of character. 

A State so awkwardly situated as Austria-Hungary—the 
standing example of the inconveniences of any form and all 
forms of Home Rule—could hardly fail to experience some 
unpleasantness from the passage of the German Emprror. 
It has pleased, and very naturally pleased, the non-German 
portions of the Austrian Empgror’s subjects to be as much 
elated at the German Emprror’s presence as the German 
portion were indifferent, if not positively chagrined. Czechs 
and Magyars, Ruthenians and Poles, have, indeed, no par- 
ticular-reason for exulting at the creation of a German 
Empire more powerful than the German Empire has been 
per se for hundreds of years. But with natural Schaden- 
Jreude they perceive that Austria is being driven to rely less 
and less on properly Austrian strength, and each section 
hastens to put forth its own claims. The Bohemians, it is said, 
though full of loyalty to their sovereign, wish him to be 
crowned King of Bohemia. If the unfortunate monarch were 
to comply with this request, others of his dominions, most of 
which have been at some time or other really or nominally 
independent, would no doubt make the same request. The 
triple crown of St. Perer’s successors would soon be a mere 
crush-hat to the headgear of the Austrian Emprror, while 
the designation of his Empire would resemble in length that 


the first magnitude. Mr. Gossz’s stars were all English. It 


of the famous Aristophanic bowillabaisse, or pepper-pot. 
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It is not improbable that these little outbreaks of par- 
ticularism, which may have no great importance for the 
moment, were foreseen by the planners of this tour, or are 
at least not disagreeable to them. For it has long been 
recognized as the North German game to throw the centre 
of the South German Empire as far south as possible, and 
there is an immediate as well as a remote gain in so doing. 
The more clearly the Austrian Empire is made to appear a 
thing of shreds and patches, the more closely are its rulers 
likely to cling to the German alliance. 


THE GOLDSMITHS’ GIFT. 


te many of the daily pene on Tuesday last there was 
mention of the gift by which the Company of Gold- 
smiths have endowed a Technical Institute. It may well 
be asked what is the Goldsmiths’ Company, and what is a 
Technical Institute. The gift amounts, if capitalized, to 
the large sum of 85,000/., and means an income of 2,500/. a 
year. It seems that Mr. Evan Spicer is the “ Chairman 
“of the Executive Committee of the South London Poly- 
“ technic Institutes,” and has devoted himself to obtaining 
recognition from the Charity Commissioners, who have at 
length been persuaded to make a large grant to the objects 
in which he is interested. These appear to be an applica- 
tion of the People’s Palace scheme, or something like it, to 
the crowded districts of London south of the Thames. It 
might possibly have been as well for Mr. Spicer and his Com- 
mittee to have waited to see how the People’s Palace turns 
out. We do not know what precautions are being taken 
either at Mile End or now at New Cross, against pauperizing 
the people who are to benefit by these large sums. By the 
word “ bape sep ” we mean, of course, teaching young 
men and young women to rely on charity rather than on 
their own resources and exertions. If the money is spent in 
rizes for competition in the “ arts and crafts” of which we 
so much at present, it may stimulate working people 
to their benefit; but here, again, it is a question whether 
the best reward for successful work is not the highest 
market price. The man who makes a handsome cupboard, 
for example, will be better and more wholesomely stimu- 
lated by getting a handsome price for it than by taking a 
medal in an exhibition. Interference with the rules of 
litical economy may work better in East and South 
ndon than it has done in Ireland, and we sincerely hope 
the Charity Commissioners, the Goldsmiths’ Company, and 
Mr. Spicer may not be disappointed. 

It will have been seen by the letter in which Mr. 
Pripeavx, the clerk of the Company, announces the gift to 
Mr. Spicer, that the Goldsmiths have arranged with the 
Charity Commissioners that a very fine site—that of the 
Royal Naval School at New Cross, with seven acres of land— 
is to be purchased out of the surplus funds of the City 
Parochial Charities. This site is to be used for the Institute, 
and endowed by the Commissioners with an income of 
2,5000. a year, which the Goldsmiths’ Company propose to 
meet with a similar sum, on condition that the Institute is 
called after them. This large sum comes out of the corporate 
as distinguished from the trust funds of the Company. The 
question arises at once, how far the Company can be sure in 
the future that the hall-marking of plate, from which pre- 
sumably this corporate income is derived, may be continued ? 
An Act of Parliament abolishing or modifying it might 
deprive the Technical Institute of New Cross of half its 
income. We are not to be understood as intending to 
at the Goldsmiths’ Company or at Technical Institutes, but 
we find it impossible to make much of Mr. Pripgavx’s 
letter until we have a clearer answer to the two questions with 
which we began. As to the second of them, “ What 
“ is a Technical Institute ?” apparently neither Mr. Spicer, 
Mr. Pripeavx, nor the Charity Commissioners seem to know 
the answer. As soon as possible, we are told, after the 
vacation a scheme will be prepared and a governing body 
nominated to define the object and work of the Institute. 
In the meanwhile the Company and the Commissioners are 
in the dark as to what is to be done with the money they 
are so liberally supplying. The Goldsmiths are among the 
oldest of the City Companies, having been chartered by 
Epwarp III. as far back as 1327, and they have always 
been reputed as very wealthy. At the confiscation of 
guilds in the reign of Epwarp VI. they “ purchased their 
“ obits,” to use the words of their records, thereby crippling 
their resources for the time being, but avoiding the ruin 
which came upon some of the Companies, which, like them, 


had been trustees of guild and chantry lands. Since that 
time they have been conspicuous in the City owing to their 
practical control of the trade in gold and silver plate. It 
is much to be hoped that in any scheme they sanction for 
the expenditure of their munificent gift to South London, 
improvement in the design and execution of works in the 
precious metals may not be left out. There is no art in 
which there has been so marked and steady a decline in the 
past century. This Company should endeavour to stem the 
downward tide ; and if we could make out clearly what is 
meant by a Technical Institute, we might perhaps have 
room to hope for some such result from the generosity of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 


accounts of the progress of General McQuEen’s 
expedition against the tribes on the Hazara border 
who, it appears necessary to inform some remarkably 
ense or remarkably ignorant people, are not identical with 
the Hazaras to the west of Cabul) supply to any one who 
cares to attend to them an interesting but not very en- 
couraging illustration of the difficulties of these border 
hill wars. We do not in saying this refer to the loss of 
valuable lives among our officers. This, though it has been 
made the subject of special comment by a French critic who 
visited Abbottabad not long ago, isa universal incident of 
English warfare, and, whatever theorists may say, there is 
no doubt that it has been everywhere to a great extent the 
secret of the unusually brilliant successes of the British 
army, as compared with its numbers and opportunities for 
training. But what we refer to is the peculiar character 
of the proceedings and of the results achieved. We ad- 
vance in several columns by such and such routes. We 
meet with no resistance, or with sharp resistance, as the 
case may be. We repulse, attack, or carry positions; we 
burn villages or shell villages; we “kill plenty Zulu,” 
as the cheerful Basuto said at the battle of Ulundi. (It 
may be necessary, for the persons above referred to, to 
explain that there are not really Zulus in the Punjaub.) 
Then we find that a change of route is necessary, that 
we get into a cul-de-sac, that the road is impassable for 
baggage, and so forth. So like sensible men we go back. 
But the fact of that going back, half exhausts, if it does 
not wholly exhaust, the good effect of the previous fighting. 
The enemy “vigorously follows up the retreating column, 
“ harassing the rear guard with a continuous fire.” One 
column finds the country very difficult, and returns. 
Another is harassed by the enemy from the other side 
of the river. These things, of course, happen in every 
war, and in wars with civilized nations they are of no 
importance. The lost ground is made up another day, the 
lesson is repeated, and when the civilized enemy has had 
enough, he gives in. The uncivilized enemy does not. He waits 
till we are tired, and go away for good, or at any rate for 
the time, and then he sings songs of victory. It is well 
known that such songs have been and are sung in these 
very hills in reference to the most troublesome, costly, and 
(as we choose to consider them) successful expeditions in 
the past; and it is exceedingly probable that, if we go 
away once more, they will be sung with reference to the 

present. 

Therefore it is not surprising that there is talk of annexa- 
tion—annexation to which, we are told, Lord Durrerin is 
unfavourable. It is not very st that a Viceroy whose 
time has practically expired should be rather loth to 
sanction a proceeding the very name of which is horrible 
to a large party at home, and which, from a different point 
of view, might involve his successor, without that successor 
having a voice in the matter, in troublesome business on 
his first arrival. And perhaps, in any case, “ annexation” 
isan unn word and thing. It has generally been found 
that in hill countries judicious occupation of strategic points, 
followed by waiting till the pear is ripe, pays better than 
attempts to enforce direct supremacy over districts of diffi- 
cult country to which it is not easy to set precise limits. 
Fortunately, from the latest news it would appear that this 
policy has actually been begun by the occupation of 
Siri, which may be followed by others. Anyhow, it is 
certain that these countries on the upper Indus have 
been the cause of infinite trouble already, and of con- 
stant and costly expeditions. They are not only bases of 
raiding, but they are places of refuge for broken men from 
our own territories; and, if they are not at present, they 
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have been, the focus of very serious religious fanaticism and 
disturbance. It would, therefore, seem worth while for the 
authorities to consider seriously whether in such a case the 
exertion of sufficient authority to prevent, as far as possible, 
similar troubles in the future is not better than an endless 
prospect of costly, and in the long run all but entirely in- 
effectual, punitive expeditions. 


SIR CHARLES WARREN'S REPORT. 


4 ig Report of the Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police is always worth reading. At this moment it 
is particularly to be recommended to public attention, not 
because it is better than other reports or contains anything 
very new, but because it comes out very opportunely. For 
the third time, or more, within about two years we are in 
the midst of a loud clamour against the police—partly the 
result of mere silliness, partly due to something worse, and 
only in a very minor degree justified by the facts. In the 
midst of all this contention and talk, it is very useful to 
have a comprehensive statement of what the police have 
been doing, not at one place or on one occasion, but 
throughout a year of work. Such a survey is admirably 
adapted to reduce hazy talk and vague accusation to their 
proper place. It will not surprise any sensible man who 
can estimate facts or displease any honest one to be told 


that the force has done its work, on the whole, excellently | 


well. There is no great city in the world in which there is 
less crime in proportion to population, or order is better 
kept than in take. This is not altogether due to the 
police. Londoners themselves help by being, in the vast 
majority of cases, very law-abiding and good-tempered. 
The riot in Trafalgar Square—the opening one—was the 
first thing of the kind which had happened for genera- 
tions. Surprise was no excuse for mismanagement in 
Scotland Yard ; but in a city accustomed to rioting that 
particular kind of failure would hardly have occurred. 
Still there is undoubtedly a disorderly element in London 
strong enough to be dangerous if it were allowed its 
head. That it has been kept from very serious mischief 
with so small a display of force, almost without anything 
deserving to be called fighting, with absolutely no loss of 
life, and without one proved case of the use of undue 
violence, is an unanswerable proof of the efficiency of the 
police in the discharge of the more important part of their 
work. As fur as keeping order in the streets goes, and 
preventing robbery and manslaughter, the tabular returns 
show that there is no real cause for complaint. A popula- 
tion of five millions, and property to the value of tens of 
millions, is, on the whole, successfully protected. The 
percentage of killings and robberies to population and pro- 
perty proves it conclusively. In the presence of such 
evidence of efficiency, it is silly in honest people to com- 
roy of the police because a series of murders of an easy 

ind have been committed on wretched women who put 
themselves at their murderer’s mercy. The motives of the 
outcry raised in some quarters not honest are sufficiently 
well known, and need no comment. 

This undeniable success of the police in their preventive 
work is gained in spite of a serious deficiency in numbers. 
At this moment the establishment is 130 men short of its 
authorized strength ; but it is not on this ground that Sir 
CuarLes WarrEN and his subordinates agree in complaining 
that they are undermanned. Theauthorized strength is, as has 
been repeatedly and generally acknowledged, itself insufficient. 
When deductionsare made formen employedonstation orother 
non-patrol work, and for men absent on leave or sick, there 
remain 8,773 constables available for day and night ordinary 
beat duty. This force has to keep order in a district extend- 
ing from Colney Heath in the North to Todworth Heath 
in the South, and from Lark Hall in the East to Staines 
Moor in the West. The City, which has its own police, 
must, of course, be deducted. All the men cannot be on 
duty together. They relieve one another in watches, and 
consequently the total force available at any given moment, 
including constables at fixed points, is a little over two 
thousand. This is a very small force for the work. It is 
sufficiently notorious that within the last few years the 
ordinary duties of the police have been made harder by 
exceptional work. The dynamite outrages first, and then 
the scandalous toleration of the disorders in Trafalgar 
Square, have made it absolutely necessary to tell off men for 
special duty. Asa matter of course, in the absence of a 
reserve, the necessities of the case have been met either by 


an increase of duty or by calling in constables from out- 
lying districts. The first resource overtaxes the men, and 
the second diminishes the protection which ought to be 
given to the districts which find their usual defenders turned 
into a reserve for their neighbours. This strain has hitherto 
been exceptional, or passing. It has now lasted for two 
years, and there is no prospect that it will be removed. The 
very nature of the growth of London increases the difficulty 
of police duty. In new suburbs the houses stand more 
loosely than in the older parts of London, and consequently 
the length of street to be patrolled is greater. Even if the 
increase in the numbers of the police had kept pace with 
the growth of population, the force would still be below its 
due strength. Add to all these other difficulties the uncon- 
' querable aversion of maid-servants to shut the groundfloor 
windows at night, and the folly of men of business who 
leave premises more or less worth plundering unoceupied 
from Saturday night to Monday morning, and it will 
not be thought remarkable that the police—as Superin- 
tendent D. Sarves of the V Division ably observes—cannot 
wholly prevent that “ dangerous criminal the burglar” from 
carrying on “ his detestable vocation.” It is eminently satis- 
factory to notice that, in spite of these facilities, there has 
been a steady, though small, decrease in serious crime in 
London. If this proves that, notwithstanding dismal 
prophecies to the contrary, the general morality of the 
population is not becoming worse, it also shows that the 
police, though undermanned and overtaxed, have, on the 
| whole, done their duty in a thoroughly admirable manner. 
Warren has good cause to be proud of the 
efficiency of his men. In point of zeal they are above 
reproach, and their intelligence is good enough to merit the 
hearty hatred of their natural enemies. As for their 
physique, it is only necessary to use one’s eyes to see how 
good it is. The standard of height has been raised without 
stopping the supply of recruits ; and, on the whole, it may 
be considered certain that, if the weapons of nature only 
were to be used, the Metropolitan Police could not only 
make hay of the whole body of London roughs, but render 
a very good account of the line of Her Masesry’s army. 

_ All this, except the deficient inches of the army, is as it 
should be, and it may be said to represent about ninety-five 
| per cent. of the duties of the police. But there is a 
| remainder about which we cannot feel equally sure. Sir 
CuarLes Warren's Report speaks in general laudatory 
terms of the detective department, and several of his sub- 
ordinates support him. Here, however, the evidence for 
the favourable judgment is not equally obvious. To a con- 
siderable extent this is inevitable. The work of the 
detective is by the nature of it secret, and cannot be 
estimated like the discipline, steadiness, and temper of the 
constables in Trafalgar Square. But some fruits of his 
exertions ought to be visible. Now, with all due deference 
to Sir CuarLes WARREN, we cannot say that they are. 
When criminals are captured it is either through their own 
folly or by the pluck of the uniformed constables. It is 
very seldom that an offender of any kind who has escaped 
immediate seizure is run down. We shall not inquire 
what the cause of this may be, still less pay any attention 
to the aay: | ignorant and almost wholly spiteful tittle- 
tattle about the state of things in Scotland Yard. Sir 
CuarLes WaRREN’s word may be taken for it that there is 
no hard and fast pedantic rule as to the terms of entry into 
the detective branch. Still the fact remains that the de- 
tectives do not detect with very conspicuous success, The 
Criminal Investigation Department is manifestly the weak 
point in the police, and it ought to be strengthened. It 
has, at least, not been proved that the military character 
which is being rapidly given to the ‘force has not diminished 
the efficiency .of the detective branch. As regards the uni- 
formed constables, it may be necessary to drill them in a 
semi-military way. But drill may be a hindrance to men 
who ought, above all things, to be free from conspicuous 
mark. It must be remembered that the Whitechapel 
murders are only the last of a growing list of crimes com- 
mitted with impunity, and this is enough to prove that the 
Criminal Investigation Department requires overhauling. 


GLADSTONIAN “JUBILATION.” 


is there, inquires Mr. Guapstone’s solitary 
supporter in the respectable London press, “ What is 

_“ there in the situation to make our leaders so jubilant #” 
We give it up. Life is not long enough for the resolution 
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of such conundrums. If, however, it were our duty to 
answer this particular question, we should most certainly 
take that precaution which the Royal Society so unwisely 
neglected before setting to work to grapple with the alleged 
“ hydrostatic paradox” propounded to them by Cnartes IT. 
We should first require to be satisfied of the existence of 
the phenomenon before essaying its explanation ; and we 
should in particular beg to be informed where, in the two 
speeches, for example, of Lord RosrBery and the one of 
Mr. Mortey, delivered during the present week, the jubila- 
tion came in. These two eminent stump orators are certainly 
among “ our leaders,” and their speeches were elaborate and 
premeditated performances; but, if any person can find 
evidences in hin of their authors being in better spirits 
than, or even in as good spirits as, usual, it is that 
person’s own fault if he does not make his fortune as 
a detective. Mr. Morey is habitually a serious as Lord 
Rosgpery is habitually a vivacious orator, so that what 
would be “ jubilation” in the one is of course only the 
natural manner of the other; but, while Lord RosEBEry 
scarcely succeeded in sustaining this manner during his 
first speech, and utterly gave it up in his second, the whole 
of Mr. Moriey’s address to the Welsh Nationalists at 
Newtown was about as jubilant as the hard-pressed debtor's 
petition to an impatient creditor to “ give him time.” 

‘It would be unreasonable to criticize this peculiarity in 
its tone, and if nononsense had been talked about jubilation, 
we should not have gone out of our way to notice it. No 
one need wonder at Mr. Mortey’s speech being set in the 
particular key referred to, because such a key is in exact 
correspondence with the situation. The accomplished ideo- 
logue had to perform the always difficult task of proving to 
a popular audience that sauce for the goose is not sauce for 
the gander, and that those who fall into that vulgar error 
can never have observed that the markings of the gander’s 
plumage differ in one or two minute particulars from those 
of the goose. He had, in other words, to persuade the 
Welsh Nationalists whom Mr. Giapstonz has been for two 
years past industriously labouring to inoculate with the 
virus of Irish Separatism that they are expected not to 
take the disease in too violent, or at any rate in too pre- 
maturely violent, a form, and that they must restrain their 
impatience to carve the United Kingdom into smaller 
slices than Mr. Guapstone has proposed until the dis- 
ruption of the realm will be unattended with danger to 
the cohesion of the Gladstonian party and its prospect of a 
return to place and power. Now this is not at all an easy 
operation to perform upon any “subject”; and upon a 
Welshman—who, as De Quincey said of Mr. Cocker, the 
arithmetician, is “a very obstinate man ”—the performance 
of it becomes a matter of extreme difficulty. Whether 
Mr. Mortzy has succeeded or not it is much too soon 
to say. It is only from the condition of the patient after 
a certain lapse of time that success or failure can be pre- 
dicated of the operation. All that can be said at present 
is, that it has been followed by an abatement in the 
more acute symptoms of the Separatist fever, and that the 
sufferer is accepting with docility the various sedatives 
which have been offered to him. Further than this it 
would be imprudent to go. We must wait till the half- 
League, half-Caucus, into which the Welsh National Council 
appears to have developed, is in full working activity before 
we shall know what amount of trouble this inopportune 
movement may have in store for the Gladstonian party. 

Mr. Mortey’s absorption in the delicate undertaking we 
have described was, in some respects, convenient to him. 
It gave him an excellent excuse, of which he was wise 
enough to avail himself, for saying nothing about the 
MANDEVILLE myth or about Mr. Batrovur’s ruthless ex- 

ure thereof the week before. Lord Rosrpery would 

ve done well to exercise a similar discretion. We are 
surprised, we confess, that, if his controversial caution, 
which may not be very large, was insufficient to save him 
from the blunder, his sense of humour, which is certainly 
considerable, should also have failed to do so. Surely Lord 
Rosesery, when for a moment he lays aside the party 
politician, must see the Gilbertian drollery of complaining 
of the “system of espionage” which he assumes enabled 
Mr. Batrour so accurately to describe the manner in which 
Mr. MaxpevI1ze spent the last few months of his life. We 
will waive, if he likes, the question whether this was, in fact, 
the way in which the information was obtained. It cer- 
tainly does not apply to all that information ; for, when a 
man’s health is sufficiently robust, as was Mr. MANDEVILLE’s, 


to permit of his taking part, whether for the purpose of 


restraining the combatants or assisting one or other of 
them, in a drunken brawl which leads to the publicity 
of proceedings in a police court, you do not require a 
very elaborate system of espionage to know that, at 
that time at any rate, he was not a dying man. But, 
assuming for the sake of argument that such a system 
was resorted to, the protest against it on the part of 
the Gladstonians is positively comical. It is simply a cry of 
indignation against the méchant animal who defends himself 
when attacked. Mr. Manprevittz, Mr. O’Brien, and all 
the rest of them were, as some of them still are, engaged, 
with the active encouragement of Lord Rosrsery and his 
friends, in a war without quarter against the Irish Execu- 
tive and the Carer Secretary to the Lorp Ligurenant in 
particular—a war in which no weapon has been deemed too 
vile to be seized upon, no stratagem too contemptible to be 
tried. An Executive and a Minister who, under such cir- 
cumstances, should omit to keep themselves as fully in- 
formed as possible of the movements of their implacable and 
indefatigable enemies might just as well at once make them 
a present of the victory. If Mr. MAaNDEVILLE was not lost 
sight of after his release from prison last November, the 
event has only shown how necessary such precautions are. 
No one could at the time of his release have foreseen the 
construction of the monstrous edifice of falsehood which has 
been reared on the pretence that Mr. ManDEVILLE came 
out of prison in a virtually dying condition ; and it is a 
most fortunate circumstance that Mr. Batrour should have 
been able to possess himself, from whatever source, of the 
information which has enabled him to lay the whole struc- 
ture in ruins. At Mr. Baurour’s happy and well-deserved 
mockery of Irish “ martyrdom, modified by sandwiches,” 
Lord Roszsery, like Sir Gzorce TREVELYAN, upon whose 
singularly foolish speech we comment elsewhere, pretends 
to be greatly scandalized—a further proof of our often 
propounded proposition that Gladstonians, even when they 
start with as keen a perception of the ridiculous as other 
people, end by becoming as insensible to it as their utterly 
humourless leader. 


From this point onwards to its end this second speech 
of Lord RosEBeEry’s becomes most melancholy reading. No 
one before this experience of the fact could have credited so 
bright and ingenious a speaker with so lame and laboured 
an effort of special pleading as his attempt to explain away 
Lord Hartineton’s from his bygone 
protest against alliances with the Parnellites. It is fair 
party recrimination, of course, to accuse the Conservatives 
of contracting such an alliance in 1885; but the endeavour 
to make out that the alleged understanding of that year 
compares disadvantageously with the GLADSTONE-PARNELL 
confederacy now in existence is the most disastrous of 
failures. To contend that the so-called Conservative com- 
pact with the Parnellites was founded upon no agree- 
ment of principle, but was merely a combination to 
enable the English party to it to obtain place and power, 
is the very madness of rash advocacy. Lord RosEBery 
must be well aware that the motive thus imputed is pre- 
cisely that with which Mr. Guapstone and his followers 
were credited in 1886, and he ought, further, to be able to 
perceive that, even on his own showing, the misdeed 
with which he charges his adversaries is much less heinous 
than that of which his own party are accused. The very 
gravamen of the charge against the Gladstonians is that 
the alliance contracted by them with the Parnellites to 
obtain place and power was based upon the acceptance of a 
principle, and that a ene fraught with danger to 
the State, a principle which Mr. Griapstone and his 
supporters had in and again, and up till within a 
few weeks of their acceptance of it, denounced on that 
very ground; and, finally, a principle to which the Conser- 
vatives, with whatever errors they may have been charge- 
able in their dealings with the Parnellites, lent not the 
slightest countenance. Lord Rosesery seems to think that 
he can improve his case by now asserting that his party 
was not converted to Home Rule in twenty-four hours, that 
they were already more than half converted to it when 
their leader executed his right-about-face, and that he was 
rather behind than before the time in bringing forward his 
Home Rule pro . But this only shows that Glad- 
stonianism is as destructive to the moral perception as to 
the sense of humour. If Mr. Guapstonz’s followers were 
more than half converted to Home Rule when they went to 
the country in 1885, what is to be thought of their honesty 
in es their leader’s appeal to the constituencies to 
give the Liberal party a commanding majority, in order 
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that the policy to which they were more than half converted 
might be sure of encountering an invincible resistance? 


The Gladstonians are accused of having shamelessly turned | 
their backs on their own declarations, and Lord RosrBery | 


thinks it a valid and respectable defence to plead that the 
declarations themselves were falsehoods. 


LADY GUIDES. 


ii anybody can at once provide women of education with 
a “ remunerative employment,” and at the same time 
“ furnish the metropolis with what is felt to be a require- 
“ ment,” his English may not be choice, but his intentions 
are virtuous. The newest scheme for helping ladies and 
filling up “a felt want” in the life of London is due to 
“the Lady Guide Association.” We are not to suppose 
that the Association will supply guides to ladies; it will 
rather supply ladies as guides. Any stranger or foreigner 
who visits the town may be fancied saying to hi 
“ How nice it would be to see all this in the ble com- 
“ pany of a pleasant woman who knows all about it!” The 
aspiration is like Mr. Burnanp’s happy thought that rail- 
ways should engage “ wakeners ”—young ladies who should 
arouse sleeping passengers, by winning a pair of gloves. 
But we have not yet heard the joyful peals which are said 
to ring whenever thought has wedded fact, and Mr. 
Burnanv’s happy thought, as far as this particular fact 
goes, remains single. 

The Association, then, intend to furnish “ efficient guides, 
“ who shall be ladies by birth and education, for the services 
“ of strangers, foreigners, and visitors of their own sex, to 
“the metropolis and its environs.” Does this mean that 
the ladies will accompany strangers and foreigners to the 
British Museum, the Tower, Madame Tussaud’s, the 
Lyceum, Rosherville, Hampton Court, Lord’s (in summer), 
and so forth? Or must we understand that the ladies are 
only “for the services of” other ladies—strange, foreign, 
and visiting? The ambiguity of our makes it hard 
to decide. It would be a delightful thing for a young 
French canotier (say M. Guy pe Maupassant) to have a 
lady guide to the Boat Race, or for a German to 
see a great match in the society of a girl who knows all 
about the game. But is this intended? We fear not; for 
we read “N.B.—The Guides will be prepared to attend 
“ mixed parties of ladies and gentlemen, families and chil- 
“dren, and those other than gentlemen travelling en 
“ gargon.” Here we are hopelessly puzzled. Why should 
the ladies decline to attend gentlemen if they do volunteer 
to accompany “those other than gentlemen travelling en 
“ garcon”? “Those other than gentlemen” can only be 
foreign cads and Continental ’Arries. Far better would it 
be for the lady guides to be the Egerie# of gentlemen than 
of those other than gentlemen, especially when the latter 
are not —— by their women-folk, but are voyaging 
en garcon. e are surprised at this singular form of ex- 
clusiveness. “The Association is the first and only one 
“ of its kind,” and, unless its English bewrays its intentions, 
it is likely to be the last. 

Let us ——, what is probably, though not very 
clearly, intended, that lady guides are only to work in the 
company of lady visitors. Will it be wise to let them direct 
the erring steps of the Parisienne in town to shops? The 
old question of commission would come in. Again, the 
guides are “ to make all arrangements for those coming to 
“ London desiring to entertain ‘fashionably,’ or to provide 
“dinners, suppers, house decorations, musicians, \Profes- 
“sional artists, &c., as required, at a fixed tariff.” But 
who on earth comes to London desiring to provide profes- 
sional artists at a fixed tariff? Nobody, except the gifted 
impresario, who surely does not need a lady guide in his 
delicate business. The lady guide will also be a livi 
Bradshaw, a moving Handbook of Etiquette, a breathing 
Mogg, rich in knowledge of cab and omnibus fares. The 
purpose of the Association, in fact, is to “see people 
“ through,” as the Americans say, and to employ ladies in 
the service. We do not deny that there may be something 
useful in the idea of generally “ bossing the show” for the 
alien and the country cousin. The guides will wear appro- 
priate bracelets and show certificates, and we only ho 
that neither will be easily forged. On the whole, the 
Association had better think once or twice over the whole 
affair, and over the style of its prospectus, before appealing 

to the public. 


“A GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD SCILOOL.” 


other day we took occasion to remind Sir 
TREVELYAN that he found it necessary a few years ago 
to inform his present fast friends and allies of the Parnellite 
party that he was “an English gentleman”; and we ven- 


tured as mildly as possible to hint that, as these persons 
seemed just now to stand in some need of being reminded 
that the same description applies to Mr. Baurour, it would 


be a graceful act on Sir GEorGe’s part to call their attention 
to the circumstance. We regret that he has not acted on 
the suggestion ; but we regret still more to find that, so far 
from acting upon it, he has hastened to encourage the 
scurrilous attacks of the O’Brirens and Heatys upon the 
Curer Secretary with the indirect support of an extremely 
silly sneer. Mr. Baxrovur, said Sir George TREVELYAN at 
Hull, “ while speaking of Mr. O’Brien and Mr. ManpDEvILir 
“kept his audience in a state of constant laughter.” He 
(Sir Gzorce) “ questioned whether even Lord CasTLEREAGH 
“ would have spoken with jeers and insults of the reformers 
“he had put in prison”; which may possibly be true, 
though whether it would imply that English Ministers were 
then more sparing of ridicule, or that Irish patriotism was 
less contemptible, we leave to the consideration of the 
candid. But Sir Gzorcz Trevetyan has his own notable 
explanation of the fact, and it is that Lord CasrLereacn, and 
“those who acted with him, were gentlemen of the old 
“ school” (though we seem to have heard of Prrr in con- 
nexion with “ blackguardism”), while “ Mr. BaLrour was a 
“gentleman of the new school, to which—according to 
“ certain renegades from the Liberal party—such men as 
“Mr. Witsox, Mr. Ponsonsy, and himself did not 
“ belong.” 

This is very sorry stuff; quite pitiably so, indeed, when 
we consider the quarter from which it comes, and which 
alone renders it necessary to bestow a word or two upon it. 
Discussions as to what does or does not become a gentleman 
are almost always unprofitable, and frequently rather 
hazardous—hazardous, because the thing discussed is not 
uncommonly endangered by the mere discussion of it ; 
and unprofitable, because as a rule so many persons 
rush into the controversy who have not the smallest quali- 
fication for engaging in it. Sir Grorce Trevetyan has 
that qualification, and therefore we will endeavour to point 
out to him as respectfully as we can that, in insinuating on 
the particular point in question that it is unworthy of a 
gentleman to ridicule political martyrdom of the O’Brien 
type—and no other sort has ever been ridiculed—he is, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, condescending to the 
patronage of a pieco of very vulgar nonsense. What are 
the circumstances? An imprisoned patriot, whose friends 
have been making the country ring with their outcry upon 
the privations which he suffered, is subsequently found 
to have been fed with ham-sandwiches and other ‘delicacies 
smuggled into the prison by sympathizing hands. Sir 
GeorcE TREVELYAN will admit, we suppose, that a Minister 
who has become acquainted with the fact is justified in 
making it public; and that he is not bound out of 
chivalrous consideration for the late prisoner’s feelings to 
keep it secret. But, though he may disclose the fact, it 
is ungentlemanly to laugh at it. Is that Sir Groner 
TREVELYAN’s contention? If so, let us take the case of an 
older idol than Mr. O’Brien, the god Bex to wit, whose 
story is related in a book of the Apocrypha. Here the case 
was reversed, for the Ber sanctity of the Babylonian 
idol rested on the popular belief, not that he did not eat, but 
that he did; and it was the prophet Danze who proved to 
Cyrus that the food placed before Bet, who curiously 
enough was made of “clay within and brass without,” was 
consumed, not by the god, but by the priests. But it is re- 
corded not only that Danze. exposed this fraud, but that 
when he pointed to the footprints of those who had carried 


ving | away the offerings he “laughed.” Was it ungentlemanly of 


Daniet to laugh? Ought he to have considered the sus- 
ceptibilities of the priests? And, if not, why should a frand 
as contemptible escape the scornful laughter that it 
deserves? If such a thing had occurred when Sir 
Georce TREVELYAN was still in the gall of bitterness, 
the bond of iniquity, and the Irish Office, does he really 
mean to tell us that he would have carefully abstained from 
the use of ridicule in his public comments upon it? Of 
course it would be possible to do so. A Chief Secretary for 
Ireland might say from the platform that information had 
just reached him to the effect that the O’Somebody by 
whose hardships in prison the public mind had been so 


| 
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agitated had been in the habit of receiving a luncheon-basket 
every alternate day from his friends outside, and that, 
while out of tenderness to the late prisoner’s feelings he 
would refrain from uttering a single word of levity on the 
subject, he felt it to be his painful duty to lay the facts 
before the public. That is one way in which the thing 
might have omg done, and Sir Gzorcz TREVELYAN appears 
to think that that is the way in which a “ gentleman of the 
“ old school” would have done it. 


THE NAVY. 


C. is the happy privilege of Lord Rosrsery to atone in 
some sort for his readiness to divide the body of the 
Empire by his earnest desire to save it from the loss of its 
arms and legs. He is, very prudently, so unwilling to be 
left alone in the world with Ireland that he is prepared to 
do much for the sake of retaining other and better company. 
How he contrives to reconcile his Separatist and Unionist 
policies it might be interesting, but would certainly be con- 
fusing, to inquire. The contradiction may be left unex- 
= among the other mysteries of the Gladstonian mind. 
erhaps a consciousness that the two politicians who dwell 
together in Lord Rosrsery ought not to be brought too 
sharply into contact induced him to present them at Leeds in 
succession. In the evening he gave the Junior Liberal Asso- 
ciation his reasons for thinking that it would be safe to hand 
Bantry Bay over to gentlemen who have taken their coats off 
to bring about the separation of Ireland from England. 
Before dinner he had given the Chamber of Commerce his 
reasons for thinking that it would be a fatal mistake to part 
with Halifax or Singapore. We conclude that he remembered 
his Lord Bacon, and kept his truth for the light which 
suited it best. When due allowance is made for its neces- 
sarily complimentary character, that earlier speech is one 
which Lord Rosrsery’s political opponents may heartily 
agree with. England does not owe her Empire to com- 
merce alone, thuugh it may please a Chamber of Commerce 
to be told so. But, whatever made it, its value is beyond 
question, and it must be kept as it was won, by trade 
partly, and very much by fighting. For this last purpose 
the navy is of an importance neither Lord RosEsery nor 
anybody else can exaggerate. He could not have urged 
any more proper course on the Leeds Chamber of Com- 
merce than an active effort to secure for the country a 
‘ thoroughly adequate navy. That it is what it ought to be 
in number and armament nobody out of the official world 
believes, and even in the official world nobody now has the 
confidence to assert. Chambers of Commerce have every 
right to speak on the subject. They represent the part 
of the community which is most directly interested in 
the navy, and they can feel sure that the Admiralty will 
listen to them. First Lords of the Admiralty, like other 
Ministers, have no disinclination to spend money when 
popularity is to be gained by expenditure. Let it once be 
understood that the country is prepared to support the taxa- 
tion required for the navy, and it will be asked for and 
spent. Chambers of Commerce can give the assurance with 
authority. 

While Lord Rosrsery was insisting at Leeds that the 
naval mancuvres, whatever else they might show, did not 
prove that the navy is able to undertake what may be laid 
on it, Lord Grorce HamILton was agreeing with him in the 
Merchants’ House in Glasgow. The First Lorp’s speech 
was one which did not altogether become the traditions of 
his office. Lord Grorce Hamixton did not repeat the 
familiar platitudes of the Admiralty. He did not apply 
himself to asserting that defects due every one of them to 
predecessors of the other party had all been remedied, and 
that the navy was now in an absolutely satisfactory state. 
What good things he had to say of his own management 
were supported by evidence. It is true that ships are 
now more rapidly and economically constructed than they 
have been within the memory of man. It is true that 

the mobilization of the fleet this summer was excellent 
practice, and proved that we can get a force rapidly to 
sea. Lord Grorce was perfectly right in pointing out 
_ that every ship in commission is in an actual state of 
readiness for war. Whether she is a good ship or not, 
she is precisely in the state in which she must fight—unless 
there is very great dishonesty in the dockyards—and, there- 
fore, every vessel in commission represents an available 
’ fighting force, in a sense no iment on a footi 
besaid to do. The First wah entit] 


to answer the critics of his department who make much 
of French building p es by quoting the outspoken 
M. Wevt. It is true that there is as much discontent with 
dockyard management in France as there ever was in 
England. All who have pushed their inquiries further 
te tween buildi rogrammes on r, and wor 
custom of the French to draw u i t schemes, 
political, military, naval, and quleuiel-neatiataie the 
two last. They have enjoyed several Colonial Empires 
complete in every detail except possession. Their paper 
navies have also been many and overwhelming. Some- 
how colonies and fleets are apt not to attain to more 
than a subjective existence. If our Admiralty has not 
ordered two ships to be built for every one ordered by the 
French, it has done better. It has launched more than 
twice as much to within the last two years. The 
truth of this is so apparent that the angriest of half-pay and 
retired naval officers are ceasing to compare our fleet un- 
favourably with the French, and are insisting on com- 
parisons with the work to be done—a better test, tho 

a difficult one to apply. But the best of the First Lonp’s 
speech was not his demonstration that much had been 
done, but his frank confession that much remains to be 
done. It is something more new than is altogether 
creditable to find a First Lorp confessing very explicitly 
that the system on which ordnance is supplied is bad, 
and that it is necessary to develop our powers of gun- 
making. The very explicitness of his confession inspires 
confidence in his assurance that the defect is in pro- 
cess of remedy. At the close of his speech Lord GzorcE 
Hamitton put by far the best part of it—his unquali- 
fied recognition of the fact that the navy needs strengthen- 
ing, and his promise to supply the necessary additions. 
It would be more satisfactory to learn what the First 
Lorp thinks would be a sufficient fleet, and be told what 
time he thinks would be needed to provide it. But, apart 
from the fact that paper programmes are distinctly mis- 
chievous, it is not easy, and may not be prudent, to give 
this information. The essential thing is that the Admi- 
ralty, instead of confining itself to boasting of the little 
money it has spent, should openly recognize the fact that its 
duty is to supply an efficient fleet, cheaply if possible, but in 
any case to supply it. The exertions of the Admiralty 
during the last two years show that these are not idle for- 
mulas on Lord Grorce Hamuton’s part; and, if the de- 
partment is really in earnest, it will be able to do its work, 
in spite of the difficulty of knowing what naval force would 
really be required under the new conditions of war at sea 
and the confusion which comes out of the conflicts of 
experts. 

The long letter which Lord Brassey contributed to Thurs- 
day’s Zimes on the Naval Maneuvres is another proof, if 
any were.needed after the thousands already given, of the 
difficulty of arriving at any certainty as to the value of 
our ships. Lord Brasszy surveys the operations and the 
squadrons engaged in them. On these last he passes a series 
of judgments, mostly favourable. Now Lord Brassey’s 
knowledge and competence are not denied, but there is 
scarcely a single opinion of his expressed in the letter 
which has not been violently controverted at some time 
by experts. Examples could be multiplied, but one will 
suffice. Lord Brasszy protests against condemning iron- 
clads of the Agincourt and Northumberland class as obso- 
lete. He points out that the development of machine 
guns has again made general side armour necessary, and 
seems to hold that one of the five-masters if supplied 
with these weapons, and fitted with powerful new en- 
gines, would not only be able to destroy unarmoured 
cruisers, but could very ibly be too much for the 
barbettes which the Riek are so fond of, and we have 
borrowed from them. His ent has force, and yet it 
is a commonplace of the experts that the five-masters are 
only floating gymnasiums, utterly unfit for war. An equally 
radical difference of opinion will probably be shown to exist 
before many days as to the of every other vessel he 
names. 


MR. COURTNEY ON THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 


SPEECH from Mr. Courtney is not an event of very 
common occurrence, and his occasional contributions 

to political discussion are all the fresher and more in- 
teresting on that account. It may, however, be possibly 
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suggested that the interest of his address to his constituents 
at Liskeard on Friday last was not of a wholly legitimate 
character. We are not ourselves prepared to say that there 
is quite the same obligation of observing silence with 
respect to the proceedings before the Parnsi, Commission 
as there is in cases of ordi judicial inquiry ; and it is 
certainly the fact that that extent of obligation has not 
been recognized in practice by the press in general. But 
when Mr. Courtyey goes the length of reading the letters 
alleged to have been written by Mr. Parnett, and proceeds 
to discuss the question of what kind and amount of moral or 
legal responsibility would attach, if they are genuine, to their 
author, he certainly takes a course which appears to us to be 
open to somewhat grave remark. Whether the letter of excuse 
for denouncing the Phenix Park murders is “ one which 
“four out of five politicians would have written under 
“ similar circumstances” may perhaps be a point on which 
Mr. Courtyey, as a member of Parliament, has a right to 
express an opinion. It is assuredly not our opinion, and 
though our estimate of English politicians is not, we should 
have thought, a higher one than Mr. Courtney’s, we should 
be sorry to think of four-fifths of them as he does. When, 
however, he goes on to say that a man might write such 
letters without in the least being accused of complicity 
with nor even approbation of what had been done, he 
is, we submit, assuming to pronounce judgment on one of 
the very issues on which it is for the Commission to decide. 
As regards the Parliamentary history of that Commis- 
sion, Mr. Courtney is on safer ground, and on ground, too, 
with which, by reason of his official position in the House, 
he is exceptionally familiar. With much that he says on 
this subject we can thoroughly agree; and our heartiest 
assent goes out to his observation on the downright effron- 
tery of the proposal to refer the questions in dispute 
between Mr. Parnevt and the Times to a Committee of 
the House of Commons. Mr. Courtney may well say that 
it is impossible to follow out the proposal in imagination 
without being appalled by the calm audacity of gentlemen 
who really “ thought ”—he means, of course, pretended to 
think—“ that a House of Commons Committee could be 
“trusted to discharge work of that kind.” The case of 
the Braptavcn Committee is admirably in point in this 
connexion, and Mr. Courtyry very appropriately quoted 
it. When the question whether Mr. Brapiaven could 
legally affirm, instead of taking the Parliamentary oath, 
was referred to this tribunal of which Mr. GLapsTonE 
and his followers have become so suddenly and violently 
enamoured, every Conservative member held that he 
could not affirm, and every Liberal member, with the 
exception of Mr. Hopwoop, held that he could. The 
Liberal lawyers on that Committee held, with this solitary 
exception, that Mr. BrapiaueH could affirm; yet, when 
the case came into a court of law, “ not a single argument,” 
as Mr. Courtyey not too strongly says, “ could be adduced 
“in support of that opinion.” Mr. Courtney, however, is 
further disposed to think—in which, again, we are not in- 
disposed to agree with him—that, after the rejection of the 
proposal to refer the dispute to a Committee of the House, 
the Government should have left the matter alone. The 
debates which took place on the proposal to appoint 
the Commission were undoubtedly, as the Chairman of 
Committees says, a disgrace to the House; and the 
whole business constituted a precedent of a most question- 
able kind. Nor can it be denied that the provisions of the 
Bill itself might in some respects, especially as regards the 
powers of the tribunal, have been improved. But, now 
that the Commission has been appointed, and has got to 
work, we do not suppose that even the most inflamed 
isan has really any doubt that the whole body of ques- 
tions connected with “Parnellism and Crime” will be 
thoroughly and impartially investigated. But we must 
take leave to suggest that the work will not be simplified 
for them, nor will the mind of the public be the better 
prepared to accept the result, if politicians in general are to 
claim and exercise Mr. Courtyey’s singular freedom of 
debating the questions at issue. 


GREAT TOWNS—LIVERPOOL. 


F the large number of people who enter or leave the q 

or who watch the busy traffic on its waters from the quays 

of Liverpool, few probably are aware that the estuary has been 
at some time much wider than it is now, and also at another time 


so much narrower that, in fact, it disappeared altogether, and 


what they are now looking at was only a marsh with a river 
winding through it. That the Mersey was once a much ter 
arm of the sea than it is now is proved by the finding, in the 
course of the construction of the docks, of raised beaches far 
above the present level of the highest tides, and that a river once 
flowed between narrow banks where now there is a 
harbour a mile across and sixty feet deep is shown by the dis- 
covery of the old river-bed in the excavations for the Merse 
Tunnel. That the Mersey has also been visited by the ice is 
shown by the presence of the clay formed by the grinding of the 
glaciers, in which lie boulders of rock foreign to the district. It 
would be rash to attempt to form any idea of the sequence of 
these events; but, when one reflects that the Great Ormeshead 
was once under the sea, it is not difficult to bring the imagination 
to bear on immense changes in the past in the distribution of 
land and sea in this district, and the dire thought occurs that, if 
such changes have taken place before, they may take place again, 
and that what is now the teeming city of Liverpool may be 
many a yard under water, or may be cut off from the sea by the 
sea’s retirement. Indeed, it is evident that the sea has in this 
district retired and advanced again, and probably this has been 
many times repeated. No one doubts that the low land between 
New Brighton and Hoylake on the Cheshire side of the Mersey 
was once a sea-bed. On the other hand, in the same district 
there is a subme forest, from which many — are the 
presence of man have been taken, which incontestably shows a 
modern advance of the sea or depression of the coast. It is 
remarkable that the Mersey is not noticed by the Romans, 
although the Dee and the Ribble were navigated and ports 
formed on each. Some have suggested that this omission goes to 
show that the Mersey did not exist in its present condition at the 
time of the Roman occupation of Britain; but it is difficult to 
believe that the formation of the great harbour of Liverpool has 
taken place in such modern times (geologically speaking) as those 
subsequent to the Roman occupation. The theory put forward 
is that the wide part of the Mersey once formed a fresh-water 
lake, out of which the river, the bed of which was discovered 
last year, flowed on its way to the sea, and that the sea has since 
advanced either by the raising of its level or the depression of 
the land, and formed the estuary we now see. With regard to 
the fresh-water lake, all is speculation; but the advance and 
retirement of the sea at different epochs are certain. 

Much controversy has taken place about the derivation of the 
word “Liverpool.” Camden, in his Britannia, which was pub- 
lished in 1586, calls it “Litherpoole, in Saxon, Liferpole, 
commonly Lirpoole.” Pool is, of course, simple enough; for 
a very long time, the harbour consisted only of a pool formed by 
the estuary of a small stream which flowed into the Mersey. 
The only question is about the “Liver.” One thing is certain, 
that the mythical bird which now appears on the city arms, and 
which seems to have been christened the “ Liver,” is altogether 
a mistake. The cognizance of the bird arose from there having 
been a rude device of a bird on an ancient seal, an engraving of 
which is given by Sir James Picton in his Memorials of Li lA 
This bird, Sir James Picton thinks, was intended for the symbolic 
eagle of St. John. The device is singularly devoid of resemblance 
to an eagle, but is not very unlike a dove; and, as it carries a 
small branch in its beak, in our opinion it is intended for the 
dove flying back to the Ark, the emblem of Hope, a very a 

riate one to Liverpool. In the first charter of King John, 

ated 1207, = lace 2 Liverpul, and after that it is 
variously spelt—Leverpull, Leverpoole, Litherpool, Lyverpul, 
Lerpool, Lyrpool. As there is a district oad Litherland 
close by, and as the word “ Lither” is a corruption of a Celtic 
word meaning “ declivity,” which appears in Wales as “ Lleddr” 
and in Ireland as “Letter” (in Letterkenny, Letterfrack), 
Litherpool appears to us to be, on the whole, the most prob- 
ably correct version of the name. Camden probably did not 
call it “ Litherpoole, in Saxon, Liferpole” without warrant. At 
any rate, that foolish and fictitious bird, the Liver (pronounced 
Liver, and not as the human o which gets so easily out 
of order), which has been evolved out of the innermost ignor- 
ance and fatuity of some deservedly unknown person, should, 
if only in the interests of zoology, be for ever erased from the 
corporate seal. To whose subtle brain could “Deus nobis hee 
otia fecit” have occurred as a motto for Liverpool? It is a pity 
that the whole line was not given. If the “O Melibee” at the 
beginning were yoy its appropriateness to a human hive like 
Liverpool would have been more distinctly appreciated. It 
is a mistake to suppose that Liverpool has no history. She has 
as long and as doubtful a history as many another English town. 
There is a spurious charter of Henry I., which has been quoted 
but never seen, and another of Henry II. The first authentic 
charter is that of King John, in 1207, which was not a charter at 
all, but only letters patent conferring certain privileges on the 
Burgage tenants. No mention of a mayor is found in any doeu- 
ment till the reign of Edward IIT. (1356); and how he got there 
is as much a ee to antiquarians as the fly in amber to natu- 
ralists. The history of Liverpool is the history of a development, 
and of a development which can in its main features be wa 
It is that of a mere village which in the course of about six . 
hundred years has become one of the great cities of Europe ; but 
its advance, though on the whole progressive, has not been 
regular. In 1272 a census was taken of the houses, which then 
numbered 168. At five persons per house, which appears to have 


been considered in those days a fair estimate, this would give 
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840 inhabitants ; in 1700 the number was, from calculations 
made at the time, 5,714; in 1770 it was 3,404; in 1881 it 
Was 552,425. At this time the area covered by houses which 
figures in the imagination of the public who know not bound- 
aries as Liverpool probably contains not less than 800,000 in- 
habitants. 

Although by the charters of John and Henry III. ay 
had been accorded certain privileges, in the way of freedom from 
tolls, one form of taxation then in use, it would appear that in 
the reign of Edward I. his brother, Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, 
had abolished these privileges. Certain men of the borough, re- 
presenting the commonalty, appeared before the King’s Treasurer, 
who held a Court at Lancaster in 1292, and complained that the 
liberties of the inhabitants of the borough had 


kept in the town, and in 1756 the first regular newspaper ap- 
peared. There was no highway into the town fit for carriages, 
and no s came nearer than Warrington. The journey 
from London was made on horseback, aud took from Friday to 
the Monday following. In June 1760 the high road from Liver- 
= to Warrington was first made practicable for carriages. The 

t; mail-coach between Liverpool and London started in Jul 
1785. It was to do the journey in thirty hours; fare 3/. 13s. 6d. 
The first steam vessel plied on the Mersey in 1815—steam had 
been used on the Thames the year before. 

In 1819 the first steamer which ever crossed the Atlantic 
arrived in Liverpool. She made the passage from Savannah in 


n interfered | 


with by the Earl. The Court found that, “Whereas it appears Liverpool and Belfast and Greenoc 


by their evidence that the aforesaid Edmund hath usurped and | 
occupied the aforesaid liberties, the sheriff is commanded that he 


cause him to come here on Monday next, to answer for himself.” 
There is no record of any further proceeding in this matter, but 
from the inguisitio post mortem at the Earl’s death in 1296 we 
learn that he received from Liverpool 35/. per annum. Earl 
Edmund was succeeded by his son Thomas, who gave to the 
“ Burgesses of the Town of Lyverpole” six acres of mossland. 
Earl Thomas was executed for rebellion by Edward II., who 
visited Liverpool and lodged at the Castle. The original builder 
of the Castle is not known. It is mentioned in many documents, 
and a plan of it made in the thirtieth year of Elizabeth is in ex- 
istence. In an engraving of Liverpool dated 1655 this Castle, a 
strong building with four turrets, is shown. 1715 it was 
acquired by the Town Council, pulled down, and a church, now 
in existence, erected on its site. The engraving above spoken of 
represents Liverpool as a small place, scarcely above the grade of 
a village, with a few streets, one church (St. Nicholas), the 
Castle above mentioned, standing away from other buildings, and 
a small stream of water flowing from the hills at the back, 
emptying itself into a good-sized pool connected with the Mersey. 
In this pool rides one ship. e hilly country at the back and 
to the north and south seems to be moorland. It is quite easy 
to trace the physical features of this sketch in the present city. 
But the pool was transformed into a dock in 1715 ; this dock was 
afterwards filled up, and upon its site the Custom-house now 
stands. The small river has disappeared; it has probably be- 
come a sewer. 

In 1296 the first burgesses were sent to Parliament—namely, 
Adam Fitzrichard and Robert Pinklowe; and it is about that 
date that streets are first mentioned. Castle Street, Dale Street, 
and Chapel Street, which are the names of streets now in ex- 
istence, are mentioned in deeds of about that date. 

No historical sketch of Liverpool would be complete without 
mention of the Stanleys and Molyneuxs. These two families 
exercised a strong influence over the affairs of the town from 
very early times, but it is difficult now to trace the first Stanley 
or Molyneux. The Molyneuxs appear to have been custodians of 
the Castle, and the Stanleys had a Tower, or fortified house, near 
the banks of the Mersey ; generally these two families appear to 
have been on the same side in politics, but in 1424 the psd 
of Sir Richard Molyneux and of Thomas Stanley, the younger, 
came to blows—Sir Richard was arrested by the sheriff. In the 
Wars of the Roses both families fought under the White Rose, 
and the Stanleys received from Edward IV. the Borough of 
Liverpool and other lands of the Duchy ; and Sir R. Molyneux 
the chief forestership of the Royal Forests and Parks in the 
Wapentake of West Derby, and the Constableship of the Castle 
of Liverpool. It is impossible, in the space at our disposal, to 
follow up the history of these families in their connexion with 
the town; we may, however, mention that James, the tenth 
Earl of Derby, was Mayor of Liverpool in 1707—a circumstance 
mentioned recently by the present Earl at a dinner given at the 
Town Hall. In 1656, after the Civil Wars, we learn that 
Charles, eighth Earl of Derby, petitioned the House of Commons 
for some aid in his necessities, and that Colonel Ireland moved 
in the House that 500/. a year should be allowed him-—tempora 
mutantur. 

‘Anything like a connected history of the rise and progress 
of Liverpool or of her connexion with the principal events of 
English history during a period of five hundred or six hundred 
years is of course impossible in these columns, but a few incidents 
= be interesting. 

n 1348 Liverpool contributed one vessel and six men to the 
siege of Calajs, London sent twenty-five and Bristol twenty-four. 
In 1588 Francis Bacon was one of the two members returned 
for Liverpool, and he sat in Parliament for the borough till 
1592. The fact of the great man’s connexion with Liverpool 
appears not to have been known to some of his biographers. 

e town was twice besieged by Prince Rupert in the Civil 
War, and was once taken by assault. Prince Rupert’s trenches 
are still occasionally laid 9a in digging foundations for houses 
in streets in the most populous parts of the town. 

In 1670 the Mayor and three ex-Mayors signed a letter to Sir 
Gilbert Ireland asking him to appear in Parliament on behalf of 
the borough at the consideration of Reading’s patent for light- 
houses in the Committee of Grievances. Their opinion of light- 
houses is expressed as follows :—‘ Those lighthouses will be no 
benefit to our mariners, but a pest, and expose them to more 
danger, if trust to them, and also to be a very great and un- 


twenty-six days—she was named the Savannah, and was of 
319 tons burden. In the same _ steamers plied between 


Every schoolboy knows that in 1830 the railway from Liver- 
ee to Manchester was opened, and that Mr. Huskisson was 

ocked down and killed by the engine “ Rocket.” He was 
buried in St. James’s Cemetery in Liverpool, where his tomb- 
stone can now be seen. 

There is probably not one old house in Liverpool, and very 
few dating Nock more than one hundred and fifty years. The 
churches are not ancient or very interesting ; the oldest is that of 
Our Lady and St. Nicholas. e date of the present building is 
obscure ; but in a document of 1361 the chapel of Our Lady and 
St. Nicholas is mentioned—probably that chapel was e 
In 1810 the tower fell down, crushed the church, and killed a 
number of people. 

Knowing the avidity with which the returns of the Board of 
Trade are read by all classes of the a pane age we feel it to be 
unnecessary to give any statistics of the trade of Liverpool ; but 
it may be interesting to state that the first of cotton 
was imported in 1746 and came from the West Indies. The 
first American bale arrived in 1783; in 1801 260,000 bales 
were imported into the whole of Great Britain. In 1887 
3,779,080 bales were imported into Liverpool alone. 

The foundation of the commercial greatness of Liverpool, and 
perhaps the darkest page in her history, is her connexion with 
the slave trade. In 1709 the first Liverpool slave ship, a vessel 
of 30 tons, carried a cargo of 15 slaves across the Atlantic. The 
trade had been in existence for some time, and in this country 
had been mostly carried on in Bristol ships. Liverpool seems 
to have done no more for nearly twenty years. But in 1730 
there were 15 ships engaged in the trade, and in 1771 108 shi 
which carried 28,200 slaves. Liverpool stoutly defended the 
slave trade, and its defence was not confined to individual mer- 
chants and shipowners, but was considered a public matter and 
was taken up by the governing body of the town. The ground 
of defence offered may perhaps be summed up in the words 
“ British interests.” The following letter, quoted by Sir James 
Picton in his Memorials of Liverpool, is a good example of the 
reasoning employed by the defenders of the trade :—*“ In what 
light but in that of enemies of their country can we look upon 
those who, under the specious plea of establishing universal free- 
dom, endeavour to strike at the root of this trade, the foundation 
of our commerce, the support of our colonies, the life of our navi- 
gation, the first cause of our national industry and riches? What 
vain pretence of liberty can infatuate people to run into so much 
licentiousness as to assert a trade is unlawful, which custom im- 
memorial and various Acts of Parliament have ratified and given 
sanction to!” How st all this sounds now! and yet it was 
written and expressed the feelings of a great number of people only 
one hundred yearsago. Theslavetrade was ofcoursedoomed as soon 
as its opponents could get a fair hearing by the people at large. 
The first notes of its knell seem to have been rung in 1787, when a 
petition for its abolition was presented to the House of Commons 
signed principally by members of the Society of Friends. In 1788 
the Anti-Slavery Society was established 4 Clarkson and 
Wilberforce. As a counterblast the Liverpool Council petitioned 
against abolition ; a deputation was sent to London to look after 
the petition for abolition, and the freedom of the borough was 
afterwards ted to the members of it “for the very essential 
advantages derived to the trade of Liverpool from their evidence 
in support of the African slave trade.” In the same year was 
published a pamphlet b J William Roscoe demonstrating the in- 
ustice and impolicy of the trade. To this there was a reply by 
the Rev. Raymond is, entitled “Scriptural Researches on the 
Licitness of the Slave Trade, showing its conformity with the 
principles of revealed religion delineated in the sacred writi 
of the Word of God.” So pleased was the Corporation with 
Rev. Raymond Harris that it a resolution, “That the 
Mayor communicate the thanks of the Council to the Rev. 
Raymond Harris for his late excellent publication on the subject 
of the slave trade, and that he be requested to accept the sum of 
one hundred pounds asa mark of the high sense this Council 
entertains of the advantages resulting to the town and trade of 
Liverpool from the said publication.” A notable instance of the 
objects upon which the public funds could be expended in 1788; 
we shall Sone of another presently. Up to this time the Council 
used the words “slave trade” boldly, but there is something in 
the following resolution which indicates that by 1800 the trade 
was not quite so savoury in the public nostrils. On the 4th of 
June the freedom of the borough was presented to the Duke of 
Clarence in a gold box, with an address expressing “ The grateful 
sense which the Council of Liverpool have of ay’ Royal High- 


necessary burden and charge to them.” 
In 1753 (says Sir James Picton) four private carriages were 


ness’s active and able exertions in Parliament for the trade and 
commerce of this kingdom in points in which the town of Liver- 
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pool is particularly interested.” The Duke, however, would have 
no circumlocution ; he replies :—“The sense the Corporation has 
entertained of my exertions in Parliament in the discussion of ques- 
tions relative to the African slave trade is highly flattering to 

e great and distinguishi eatures of Liverpool are its 
better ant its docks. The first dock in Liverpool was built by 
the unreformed Corporation, as we have seen in 1715; several 
were forming the M 

n 1857 an Act of Parliament was pened ing the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, a body of elected and unpaid trustees, 
who have ever since had the control and management of 
the docks both at Liverpool and Birkenhead. The value of 
the property of the is enormous, its capital is said to 
be fifteen millions sterling, and its annual income one million, 
and as the figures in this case cannot be got from the 
of Trade returns (at least, so we believe), we hope we may 
be forgiven for giving a few merely to convey an idea of 
the immense trade of this city, so recently little better than 
a village. The total length of the dock system on the Liverpool 
side is nearly six miles, and nobody can contemplate these works 
without being impressed by their magnificence. The sight of 
them increases man’s respect for man and engineers. The 

jneers here seem to have had a great opportunity, and to have 
used it nobly. The six consecutive miles of sea-wall; the forty- 
three docks with the arrangements of hydraulic power to move 
their massive gates; the graving docks; the landing-stage, half a 
mile long; the warehouses; the immense cranes; the gigantic 
scale on which all has been done, the ease with which the 
whole immense system is worked, impress the imagination very 
forcibly, and place the Liverpool Docks among the greatest of engi- 
neering works. The total water areaof the docksis, inround numbers, 
- 350 acres, with a quay space of twenty-three miles. In the Le al 
ending July 1887 the vessels paying dues numbered 21,884, and the 
dues they paid amounted to 408,937/. The dock labourers are said to 
number not less than 20,000 men, and among them are men from 
' almost every grade in society. When a man can do mage. | else, 
he becomes a dock labourer; and many a tragic story could be 
told by the ill-clad men who can be pata ie we about the 
docks or loading and unloading vessels. 

If the docks of Liverpool are magnificent, if they are crowded 

the finest vessels in the world, if the trade of the place is 

tic, its people energetic, and its riches fabulous, there 

also a sad side to the picture—the population is one of the 

. densest in any English town. Foreigners crowd into it ; not only 

seafaring men, but tailors, hawkers, and others of all nations, 

and of a low class. There is overcrowding, and although the 

_ health has much improved of late years, it is one of the three 

permanent homes of typhus in Great Britain. There is much 

vice, much drunkenness, and appalling poverty, notwithstanding 

' that not less than 40,000/. a year is subscribed to charitable 

institutions. There are streets which it is hardly safe for a person 

. to traverse alone in the daytime, and in which no one but a 

Roman Catholic priest is safe at night ; the police goin pairs. An 

extract from a Liverpool newspaper of the 5th of the present 

month of October will bring home to us some idea of the lives 

of the poor in a great city:—At a meeting of the Workhouse 

» Committee it was repo that the number of persons in the 
- workhouse in, that week was 2,988; that during the week 

‘vagrants had been relieved ; that there had been 18 deaths ; that 

there were in hospital 94 infectious cases, including 52 cases of 

. searlatina, 22 of typhoid, and 5 of typhus fever; and these figures 

were lower than those of the same time last year. 

Liverpool is not very “Lancashire,” the foreign element is 
. strong. The Irish and Welsh immigration has leavened the 

population much. People flock to a t centre like this 

m all parts of England and Sco’ ; the dialect is quite 

different to that which is — six miles inland. Society— 
- which means the well-to-do c is singularly free from roe 
«and from occasion for scandal; there are no men without an 
occupation. Trade, instead of ag looked down upon, is con- 
sidered everybody’s business in life; art and music are much 
cultivated, and there are excellent connoisseurs and proficients 
in both. The Town Council, by a liberal interpretation of their 
powers, have established a permanent collection of oe, 
- which contains many good examples, and they hold an exhibition 
. every year. The private galleries of merchants and manufac- 
- turers are full of good pictures and sculpture. There is little 
or no religious rancour. The Roman Catholics are strong in 
numbers, the Dissenters in numbers and wealth; the position 
. of the Church of England, — to local circumstances, is 
. peculiar, but it holds its own. Although the municipal elections 
» are always worked on strictly B vgs ines, there is no political 
rancour. Men must meet on the Exchange, mutual ions 
are constantly being exchanged ; they cannot afford to quarrel 
about politics. In truth, very little is understood or cared 
for about politics in the sense of the word; it is onl 
« when something has to be done for the that men move, an 
-then they act in obedience to party in a great measure. 
. We have mentioned above the sum believed to be subscribed to 
charities. The Charity ization Society, which receives 


‘ subscriptions for other charities, collects about 24,000/. a year, 
‘and at least the same amount is expended in other ways. i- 
_ tutions abound—hospitals, homes, shelters, take in the sick, the 
| aged, and the children of the poor. Devoted men and women 
| form themselves into Societies, which visit every court and alley. | 


Nobody need starve in Liverpool if he will do a very moderate 
amount of work, for the Charity ization Society will help 
him. Immense subscriptions are raised for objects such as the 
endowment of the bishopric, the founding and maintenance of 
the College, the rebuilding of a great hospital; but they are not 
so easy to get now as they were a few years ago. There is less 
class distinction in Liverpool society pre bly than in that of an 
other large provincial town ; the men have been all over the world, 
and in their youth have sometimes led a hard life. This shakes off 
pos. a dozen men round a dinner-table, two-thirds will 

ve been to America, some many times; two or three will have 
been round the world. Young Liverpool is being educated—the 
girls as well as the boys. The former flock to the teachings of 
the Professors of University College ; and girls, it is observed, if 
they have some shortcomings, are more conscientious in their 
work than boys. An able professorial staff by no means con- 
fines itself to its College duties. It is for ever lecturing at all 
ate of places, and already established an excellent in- 

uence. 


“ SATURDAY-REVIEWICALLY.” 

HIS appalling word is, according to some new: rts, 
the of Sir William Vernon Ke, and in 
placing it at the head of this article we beg to disclaim all inten- 
tion of infringing his copyright. It was used by him on Tuesday 
last when he appeared at Manchester to explain a “new de- 
— think that is the correct term) on the subject of the 
_ traffic. Sir William’s old departure on the subject of the 
liquor traffic was very well known, and some kind or unkind per- 
son had quoted it in full in the Times the day before. It consisted 
in a fervent benediction of the Bishop of Peterborough for his 
famous wish to see England free rather than sober. It was pos- 
sibly the sense of another good rattling volte-face (since the Home 
Rule business nearly three years ago Sir William has not had 
one—not one little one) that impressed upon his speech a cha- 
racter of quite unwonted geniality. It has been observed of 
several characters in history and fiction by their unkind friends 
that, whenever actions of especial—let us say—unconventionality 
had been committed by them, the fact was betrayed by a more 
than usually amiable and placid demeanour, as of men at peace 
with themselves and with the uliar divinity they served. 
Perhaps this may have been the case with Sir William on 
Tuesday; but, at any rate, he was quite amiable and very 
amusing. Next day, alas! he relapsed, and became the usual 
and unimportant Sir William of everyday life, talking about 
“ coarse and vulgar language ” (such, for instance, as “ stewing in 
Parnellite juice,” x.r.A.?) promenading the thrice-slain lies about 
Mr. Mandeville as if they were vital truths, and so forth. But 
from this Sir William we avert our eyes, and turn them to the 
Apostle of Temperance, the New Father Mathew, who, in his 
own touching words, “hath learnt to lithp the thibboleth of 
local opthon,” at an uncertain period, not to be precisely indi- 
cated until we can tell at what date Sir William began to be 
convinced that “there were votes in it.” With this Sir William 
— we propose to have a little holiday, leaving the other 


We hardly know how to acknowledge with suitable gratitude 
the handsome terms of Sir William’s reference to this periodical. 
To be ranked with “the most highly educated and thoughtful 

e who cling with desperate fidelity to the cause of drink” 
1s something. ‘To begin with, there are considerable numbers of 
highly educated people who do not seem to possess the faculty of 
——— desperate fidelity to any cause at all, and who are 
particularly conspicuous fornot having clung with desperate fidelity 
to the cause of drink. There was, for instance, a whilome Solicitor- 
General and Home Secretary—but we need not complete the 
reference. Again, it is pleasant to be described (especially when 
the description is just and the praise is from Sir William 
Harcourt) as a highly educated and thoughtful person. Con- 
sistency, culture, contemplativeness—in what good qualities has 
Sir William estated us! And then he calls us “ high-class.” 
Here we own that, with the best thanks for his good intentions, 
we do not like the particular term so much. But in the language 
of Sir William’s present associates it is one of compliment. 

Mr. Henry Tilney, objecting, perhaps hypercritically, to the then 
“ nice” in its modern use, said that “ It was very 
nice day, and his companions were two very nice young ladies, 

so we shall say that Sir William is a high gone, ene 
party a very high-class party. But all this laudation was but 
the p salute and flourish to an engagemént. Sir 
William says that, though highly educated, thoughtful, and 
high-class, the Saturday Review is in a state of anger, dismay, 
and despair. And indeed, my beloved brethren, no worldly aceom- 
plishments, no social rank, will protect poor humanity from these 
evils. The evidence of our discomfortable state is a passage written 
during the Southampton election, and a tly treasured up 
with much care in Sir William’s heart. We note in passing that 
this is well; it is well that men should read and mark ‘and be 
able to quote months afterwards the observations of highly 
emer thoughtful, and high-class journals, However, here ‘is 

xt vr 

We have seen persistent teniperance achieve the reversal sof 
the verdict of one large constituency, play a great part in the reversal .of 
that of another, and threaten at least to influence a third. It has been 
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asserted and not contradicted that a body of 600 or 700 electors had been 
= in its vote soleiy by a consideration which has absolutely nothing to 
with the duty of a voter properly understood. 
“ Properly understood!” choruses Sir William, “That is the 
Saturday Review ”—or, as others report him, “That is Saturday- 
Reviewically.” And then he congratulated himself that “the 
followers of Sir Wilfrid Lawson should have beaten the super- 
fine Saturday Review into a cocked hat.” We are unacquainted 
with the sensations of a cocked hat, especially one that has 
just been complimented by so great an authority on its social 
and intellectual eminence; but if they at all resemble our own, 
a cocked hat must be by no means uncomfortable. A cocked 
hat to which a distinguished politician has just “given himself 
away,” and to which he proceeds to give himself away still 
more, must feel like ‘a very glorious, victorious, Henry-of- 
Navarre-and-the-white-plume-of-Ivry kind of headgear. For Sir 
William, after observing in passing that “this was just the way 
the wise people [another compliment, look you !], the Saturday 
Reviewers of former days, to write,” and then breaking off 
into something about “superfine nonsense” (oh, fie, Sir William ! 
how about coarse and P), remarked that he should 
have thought that “even a writer in the Saturday Review might 
have understood the term local option.” We shall not criticize 
this “even,” which, like the “superfine nonsense,” is hard to 
reconcile with “thoughtful,” “highly educated,” and so forth, 
and might “even” be taken to indicate that Sir William, for all 
his oe was in what —— people—coarse and vulgar 
people—call a tearing rage. And as for those wise people, the 
Saturday Reviewers of former days, we really must Siete them 
to Sir William, who knows, it seems, all about them, and can 
tell what they wrote. Let us come to the present; let us have 
the second part of our holiday with Sir William Harcourt, and 
leave the Saturday Reviewers of former days (Bless them, 
Bottoms, bless them ; some of them are most miraculously trans- 
alone. 
ir William is very angry, to put plain things plainly, with us 
because we have sai that the duty, of a mr, under- 
stood,” leaves the Temperance question untouched, | cannot 
be affected by that question, and because we have said or hinted 
that local option is an uncommonly vague term. Now there is 
not much difficulty in putting Sir William on the daisies in these 
two rounds. “Option,” we suppose, means choosing, and “local,” 
We suppose, means “in a particular place.” Now we should say 
that “local option” means the power of choosing (as, for instance, 
whether one will have a glass of beer or not) in a icular 
lace. But local option in the mouths of Sir Wilfrid and Sir 
illiam means something quite different. It means that the 
thirsty man shall no¢ choose whether he will have a glass of 
beer or not in a particular place; but that somebody else (a 
bare majority of somebody elses) shall have chosen for him 
beforehand. In short, local option means that he shall not 
locally opt—that somebody else shall deprive him of his option. 
“ Option” a non optando; “local,” because if you want to opt in 
that place, you must (as Sir William’s other allies would sy) 
get out of it. That is the clear and definite term which Sir 
illiam thinks so well of now, and thought so very badly of just 
sixteen sweet years ago. Would he like any more on that head? 
There is plenty if he would; if not, he have a call of time 
and we will go on to the other. 

Sir William is also disturbed because we said that local option 
of this kind was a thing which has absolutely nothing to do 
with the duty of a voter properly understood. Neither has it. 
If we had said that the duty of a voter aap understood 
has nothing to do with a proposal to limit the use of velvet 
to knights like Sir William, and to enable legal punish- 
ments to be inflicted on any common person who dared to wear it, 
Sir William (unless his Liberalism, which has changed so much, 
has changed in respect of sumptuary laws as well as others) would 
scarcely quarrel with us. And we say (as Sir William said before 
he saw that there were votes in it) that the majority of the in- 
habitants of a place have no more right to prevent the minority 
from having a glass of beer in that place than they have to prevent 
them from wearing velvet ; that both prohibitions are equally and 
exactly trespasses into the province with which the duty of a 
voter properly understood has nothing, absolutely nothing, to do ; 
and that, independently of this, the person who for a crotchet 
about velvet, or a crotchet about beer, neglects or age contrary 
to his convictions on the matters that do concern the duty of a 
voter, is.a bad citizen and a curse to his country. ich 
things, if the Sir William Harcourt of 1888 does not agree with, 
‘we can only refer him to the Sir William Harcourt of 1872, and 
leave these two doughty knights to settle the matter between 
them. 

At the same time, as it is evident that Sir William ponders 
the words of his Saturday Review (and, indeed, we have known 
evidences of less wisdom on his part), let us not leave him on his 
back, where he most certainly is after these two rounds, discon- 
solately —ey the empyrean. He is much more agreeable in this 
capacity of awful example and humble convert by turns—a sort of 
male “ Happy Eliza,” a Sir William Harcourt-Spartan exhibiting 
the Sir Wiliam Harcourt-Helot of sixteen years back with a 
“Take warning by me, young man”—than in the capacities in 
which he is more commonly beheld. Could he not look up some 
other of his old convictions not affecting the welfare of the realm 
directly, and exhibit himself as a converted character there also? 
He has had plenty of them in his time, and there must be votes 


to be got out of their contraries likewise. Except in pure 
lities, the character of the _—— comedian suits 
ir William very well indeed, and has the additional advantage 
of providing us with an excellent text for speaking, as he says 
himself, “Saturday-Reviewically.” 


THE LITTLE BLUE LIBRARY. 


Ts famous Bibliothéque Bleue, which was a gold mine to its 
publishers for 263 years (1600 to 1863), is disdainfully 
ignored by Brunet; but Charles Nodier, Crozet, and the Prince 
of Essling eagerly hunted up its ill-coloured little pamphlets, and 
gave them the richest of bindings. French purists may brag of 
their Boileau, and their Boileau might boast of his sigueedilnes 
but none of his much-sold Satyres ever had the fabulous, perennial, 
and universal vogue of the Blue Library's Valentin et Orson, 
Jean de Paris, or La malice des femmes. 

As to the origin of the name, it may have been partly the hue 
of the execrably bad en on which the books were printed, and 
partly the colour of their covers; but there is no doubt that the 
nickname of contes bleus, which compares with langue verte, was 
anciently applied to many of the tales which formed the stock-in- 
trade of the blue librarians of Troyes. The second of these 
Nicolas Oudot II., also wrote over his door, “Au Livre 

u.” 

The sources from which the little blue-books were compiled 
were in great part the favourite legends, facetim, and even 
classics, of the middle , Which, towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, the one Treperel, Vérard, and Noury, of 
Lyons, with Lecoq and Lerouge, of Troyes, seized upon at the 
dawn of their art, and immediately made the most popular of 

rinted books. The founder of the Bibliothéque Bleue was the 
First Nicolas Oudot, of Troyes, whose father, Jean, founded the 
printing office, and died in 1596. He, Jean, began with fine 
acme A but his son soon saw his way to a better thing for his 
usiness in literally pirating the books of the ter printers. 
At once got the oubt, in 
to the great fairs o , which also gave us weight 
their calls. Among thirty or more publications of this date are 
to be noted Odger, the Dane; Geoffroi with the Long Tooth; the 
Lives of a number of popular saints; The Four Ends of Man; 
The Gests and Deeds of Judas Iscarioth; The Patience of Job, 
“& 49 personnages”; the new farce of The Miller and the 
Gentleman; The Fantasies of Bruscambille; and a number of 
melting tragedies. Romances of chivalry and of the Round 
Table, innocent legends of the Saints, Moralities, and Com- 
plaints rubbed covers on his shelves with tales, either coarse 
or gay, or very much of both. These last, if they escaped the 
censors, went to the bottom of the pedlar’s . And vi 
soon Oudot got to the worst paper and the most worn type, 
to woodcuts by hewers of wood that would disgrace a nny 
ballad, and that hardly ever had anything to do with the letter- 
ress. What he aimed at and what he reached was the lowest 
imit of the lowest price for which a booklet could be sold. The 
copies were cut or Joughed by dozens, by scores, at a time; and 
the text was thus hacked and cut away. What matter? He 
never could, even thus, produce enough for his customers. Many 
other printers soon discovered the secret, and—for every flea has 
a flea to torment and bite him—tried to run the Oudot office 
down; but still we find Nicolas Oudot II. working for nearly a 
dozen Paris booksellers, although he used no type but that which 
by the name of nail-heads, tétes de clous, and only mere 
Black smudges for wood-engravings. 

There seems to have been a brief interval between the first and 
the second Nicolas woo Rog the widow of Nicolas I. pro- 
duced some books, of which only one has been traced, the 
Navigation du Compagnon 4 la Bouteille (circa 1636), which was 
some reminiscence of Rabelais. Nicolas II. was succeeded 
his son Jacques, who lived until 1711, and left to his widow a 
stock of 121 separate publications, whether in 4to, 8vo, 16m 
or 24mo, which she continued to add to and to publish unti 
1742. There were no less than four Oudots named Jean, and the 
fourth and last of them, who started on his own account in 1723, 
left a widow, and also a daughter who married one Truelle. 
After Truelle’s death his widow sold the business and stock, in 
1769, to one of the Garnier family, who had long been rivals 
and pirates of the Oudots, often printing the same books, with 
the same titles. It was Jean Antoine Garnier who thus became 

roprietor of the Bibliotheque Bleue, and, with his brother 
Fesane, junior, he continued to publish with success until the 
Revolution almost ruined his sale. However, Etienne’s widow, 
son, and daughter-in-law remained faithful to the little blue 
library until the business became the property of the Baudots, 
father and son, and finally disappeared in 1863, killed doubtless 
by the immense modern development of cheap and novel litera- 
ture. The stock eventually e the property of a Paris 
publisher—A lvarés. 

The mere list of the titles of these enticing little books is good 
reading. Here are a few others:—The facetious encounters 
Gringalet and Guillot Gorgu ; the romance of la belle Heleine 
the facetious conference of two peasants; the French tragedy 
the loves of Angélique and Médor; the encounters, fantasies, and 
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_ facetious cock-and-bulls of the Baron Gratelard; Le magni 
et superlicoquentieux festin fait & messieurs messeigneurs 
vénérables Savetiers. Of course there were dream-books, and 
naive satires such as the Gauger’s Catechism ; and a whole set of 
books with the title Miséres—the Miseries of husbands, tailors, 


ue 


servants ; and of barbers’ and bakers’ ’prentices ; with perhaps the 
most significant of all the a famous apologue of Old 
Father Misery—Le bonhomme Misére—vanquishing Death, who 


swears never to strike Misery until he has first compassed the 
complete destruction of all the rest of Nature. Thus does Misery 
triumph over mortality, living on to the end of the world. This is 
a variant of the old Eastern tale of the Three Wishes, and is told 
in M. E. H. Carnoy’s Contes Frangais. It has been found in 
Bohemia, Holland, and Ireland, and the French version is traced 
to Tuscany in Crane’s Italian Popular Tales, Slang was not 
forgotten; there was the celebrated Jargon, or language of the 
reformed Argot, and the Complaint of the Argotiers, which the 
late Francisque Michel and M. Auguste Vitu have found so 
useful. The well-known cries of Paris, too, found a place in the 
catalogue of these microscopic treatises. 

One very curious publication was a mangled fifteenth-century 
legend, The Wise Child of Three ; mange ye the questions of 
the Emperor Adrian, and the replies of the child; a moral 
catechism founded on a common Eastern tale. The child explains 
the Trinity by the sun, “in which thou shalt find three things— 
to wit, substance, splendour, and heat, which are inseparable, for 
one cannot be without the other.” Again we learn :— 

Question. Can the soul grow ?—Answer. Not in size, but in goodness, 
virtue, and reason. 

Q. What sustains the earth ?—A. It is the water. 

Q. What sustains the water ?—A. The four Evangelists. 

Q. What sustains the four Evangelists ?—A. Spiritual fire. 

Q. What sustains the spiritual fire?—A. A tree which was planted in 
Paradise at the beginning. 

Q. Of how many things was man formed?—A. Of six. His flesh was 
«made of the slime of the earth ; the blood of seawater; the bones of stone ; 
the breath of wind; the hair of the sun; and the soul was created of the 


Q. Who are those who will never die until the end of the world ?— 
A. Enoch and Elias, who are at the gate of the terrestrial Paradise, holding 
each a flaming sword in his mouth. - 


Q. In what place is now the said Ark ?—A. It is on a high mountain in 
Armenia. 


Then there are eight good reasons for fasting on Friday, four of 
which are oot on that day Adam. was made, David killed 
Goliath, St. John Baptist was beheaded, and the last Judgment 
will take place. The ascetic misogynist peeps through :— 
What is man ?—A. He is the image of our Lord. 
What is woman ?—A. She is the image of Death. 


But theology soon degenerates into Socialism :— 

Q. What hope have all merchants pn pee ?—A. To perish ; for 
what they gain comes to them by fraud and cheating. 

Q. What sayest thou of the tillers of the earth ?—A. The greater part 
will be saved, for ~ live merely on what they get; and the people of 
40d live by their toi 


To the question, “ What sayest thou of the Knights? ” an early 
edition replied “They live only by rapine” ; but this was altered 
later by some feeble editor into “I say neither good nor evil of 
them”; and Christianity certainly did not dictate this:— 
“Q. What is it that most displeaseth man?—A. The life of his 
enemy.” The Wise Child, too, at times lapses into a more natural 
ae as when he instructs the Emperor on and 
snakes :—“ Q. How many tongues are there in the world ?— 
A. There are seventy-two. Q. How many manners of serpents 
are there Fourteen.” 

_ Almanacs were another mainstay of the Oudots and the 
Garniers. There was first and foremost the Grant Calendrier et 
Compost pos erage of the Shepherds; with their Astrology, 

and other profitable Matters; originally produced in Paris by 

Guiot Marchant in 1497. It was what the Arabs would call the 

father of almanacs, all subsequent calendars being mere drafts 

upon it. Jean Oudot II. began printing the popular almanacs 

Pierre de Larivey or l’Arrivey, the ch Bickerstaff, 
in 1622. Larivey’s Predictions and Prognostications for nine- 
teen years — lunar cycle) appeared in 1639. Then there were 
the frithfu and curious Almanac for the year 1672, otherwise 
called God be Blessed, and that of the Good Labourer. A lucky 
accident gave the almanacs of the Oudcts an immense circula- 
tion in the year 1757. The widow Oudot’s tame astrologer being 
absent erga when “copy” was short, her son-in-law Truelle, 
who must have been an irreverent man of resources, put himself 
in his place, and wrote down for the 5th of January 1757 the 
words “Horrible attentat ; coup a Never was a more 
_ ‘wonderful hit made, for it was on that day that Damiens stabbed 
_ Louis XV. The prediction made a t noise, and in the 
twinkling of a despotic eye the Lieutenant-General of Police had 
made his descent at Troyes, arresting the whole Oudot family 
and staff, and shutting up the printing-office; for was not their 
complicity with the assassin t to all the world? Never 
had policeman such a clue. made 
plain, and so was thenceforward the unheard-of fortune of Mme. 
‘Oudot’s almanacs. They continue to this day, the stock having 
descended through the Baudots to M. Saillard, a printer at Bar- 


ut the truth was ere lo 


THE CESAREWITCH. 


us weights for the two great autumn handicaps always 
prove an interesting study to people who are fond of racing, 
even apart from the races for which they are made. the 
handicapper’s comment on the form of many horses that do not 
run in either the Cesarewitch or the Cambridgeshire is often of 
considerable value in estimating their chances of winning other 
races. The winners of the Two Thousand, One Thousand, Derby, 
Oaks, and St. Leger were not entered for either the Cesarewitch 
or the Cambri ire this year, and the presumably best three- 
ee entered for the former race was Lord Calthorpe’s Satiety. 
Vith the exception of his inglorious performances in the Good 
wood mud, his running this season and last had well entitled 
him to his high position in the handicap; but his owner appa- 
rently thought otherwise, as he did not accept. According to 
the published weights for the Cesarewitch, the best horse of any 
age entered was Timothy, who had beaten the filly that eventu- 
ally won the Cesarewitch by many lengths at Ascot. Like 
Satiety, he had shown excellent form this season, except at Good- 
wood, which shows that the official handicapper the 
Goodwood running of this year as almost vale. In this case, 
again, the owner refused to accept, and curiously enough both 
horses were in the same stable. Lord Dudley’s Fullerton, a horse 
that had won or walked over for all the five races for which he 
had been brought out this season, was put 3 lbs. below Timothy, 
and on a par with him was placed Mr. Homfray’s Kinsky, the 
winner of the Chester Cup. A. Taylor's Stourhead had shown 
his power of staying the distance by winning the Goodwood 
Stakes, and in this case the handicapper recognized the Goodwood 
running by a him within 3 ibs. of Fullerton and Kinsky. 
Eiridspord’s defeat for the only two races in which he had taken 
= this season had not apparently shaken the handicapper’s 
aith in his merits, as he allotted him a weight within 3 lbs. of 
that of Stourhead. In none of these instances were the owners 
satisfied, so the names of the first half-dozen horses in the 
handicap did not appear among the acceptances. To be strictly 
accurate, we should say that Fullerton’s name did actuall 
appear among them, but it was found to be by mistake, and it 
was withdrawn. Judging from the form he showed on Monda‘ 
last, he would have had but little chance under his weight. We 
have only noticed the weights of these non-acceptors in order to 
show the official estimate of their merits, and it is scarcely too 
much to say that on paper they formed the most interesting part 
of the handicap. 

The Duke of Westminster's three-year-old colt, Orbit, the winner 
of the Eclipse Stakes of 10,000/., was now left at the head of the 
handicap, at 8 st. 12 lbs., with M. P. Aumont’s four-year-old filly, 
Ténébreuse, the winner of the Grand Prix de Paris of last year ; 
but, as Orbit did not start, we need say nothing further about him. 
The form shown by Ténébreuse at Ascot this summer was 
enough to make the handicapper hesitate to allot her the full 
amount of weight to which her victory for the Grand Prix would 
otherwise have entitled her, yet in the long run it may be safer 
to handicap horses on their best rather than on their worst form. 
Her enemies said that she was too } and hot-tempered for a 
long course like that of the Cesarewitch, while her friends main- 
tained that she had improved in a wonderful manner since she 
had last been seen in public. Only 1 lb. lower was placed a 
three-year-old, Lord Lurgan’s Acme, a colt that had not run in 
7? this year. Last season his form had been very , and 

e had won the Chesterfield Nursery Handicap at Derby by 
three lengths from Johnny Mo . On the Saturday before 
Doncaster he stood at 25 to 1; but on the following Thursday 
he had become a strong first favourite at 7 to 1—a position, 
however, which he did not long occupy. He was dethroned in 
favour of another colt that had not yet been out this season, in 
W. T’Anson’s Kenilworth, a three-year-old under 7 st. 1 lb. As 
a two-year-old he had been unplaced for four races, and had won 
the Hay and Corn Selling Stakes of 125/. in very moderate 
company. Assuredly it was not his public form that induced 

en Captain Machell’s stable had paid forfeit for Timothy 
and Kinsky, Trayles, a three-year-old colt from the same establish- 
ment, that had won the two races for which he had started this 
season, was heavily backed by the public. Both his races had 
been won in May, and since then he had been lying in reserve. 
With such trial horses as this stable a it was thought 
that no mistake’could be made as to the question of this colt’s 
chance under 7 st. 12 lbs. In the middle of the First October 
Meeting he stood at about 6 to 1, but at the end of it there 
was a report that he had met with an accident, and he went 
rapidly down to 33 to 1. It was said that he had bruised his 
knee in the stable, but he was soon seen at work again, and 
he eventually started first favourite at 4} to 1. One horse that 
was a good deal backed met with an accident. This was “ Mr. 
Childwick’s” Le Caissier, who broke his off hind fetlock joint in 
the course of an exercise gallop, and thus put an end, not only to 


all hope of his winning the Cesarewitch, but to his racing career. 
Dan cer also came to grief. One of the first horses backed 
for the Cesarewitch was Penrhyn’s Decision, a four-year- 


old colt by Umpire out of Lady Newman, for whom he had given 
2,500 guineas last December. Apart from the argument that a 
horse who cost a 
not ve 


t price ought to win a race, there was 
much to be sad in his favour, for had been beaten 


half a 


by Oliver Twist, when receiving 7 lbs., and now he 
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was handicapped only 1 lb. below that horse. Yet Decision's 
backers maintained that he was not nearly so forward in condition 
as Oliver Twist when they met at Northampton. After going up 
and down in the betting for a fortnight, he was scratched. 
Like Decision, Oliver Twist had not been out since April. Why 
are so many horses kept away from racecourses during four of the 
best months of the racing season? Taylor almost invariably has 
more horses in the two great autumn handicaps than any other 
trainer, and the position of his candidates in the betting is 
watched with eager interest. The Cob was one ofthe first horses 
backed from his stable; but towards the end of the Doncaster 
week Button Park, who won the Great Yorkshire Handicap, and 
Latania, a three-year-old filly under 6st. 9lbs., stood at shorter 
— Button Park, The Cob, and Latania, all belonged to the 
e of Beaufort, and of these, Latania and The Cob were 
scratched on Monday ; but Button Park increased in favour and 
was a good second favourite at the start. After Réve d’Or, who 
belonged to the same owner, had won the Produce Stakes at the 
First October Meeting, she was introduced into the Cesarewitch 
betting ; if she had returned to her three-year-old form, she was 
not crushed out of the race at 7st. 9 lbs., and she started sixth 
favourite. Next to Taylor, Wadlow had the most numerous 
Cesarewitch lot. Among these was Lord Cholmondeley’s three- 
year-old filly Polydor, by Bend Or. She had run in public but 
once this season, when she was unplaced for the Oaks, so she 
was lightly handicapped with only 7st. 11b. As a two-year-old 
she had won one race out of seven. Her stable companion, Phil, 
had not run like a stayer for the Lancashire Plate; it was gene- 
rally believed he would only start to make running for Polydor, 
but, as a matter of fact, he never took a prominent part in the 
race. The trainer, Hall, had already given the racing public one 
surprise with Matin Bell this season, when that four-year-old 
filly won the Northumberland Plate, for which she got in at the 
very favourable weight of 6st. 1olbs. Since then she had not 
run in public, and she was now handicapped at 7 st. 6lbs., or 
Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild’s Cotillon had run in six races this season, and had 
only won one of them, and on his public form 8 st. 1 lb. appeared 
to be quite enough for him; yet he is a well-made, useful sort 
of colt, and he has many of the characteristics which one might 
a to find in a winner of the Cesarewitch. Nobody fancied 
Stream, a five-year-old “turned loose” with only 6 st. 12 lbs., 
for she had not won a race for three years. It is not often that 
a horse ten years old runs for a Cesarewitch. The gelding, 
Tonans, who is of that age, had been in retirement for three years 
until he came out and won a handicap at Kempton Park last 
August. In 1883 he started third favourite for the Cambri 
shire, and ran second, within a neck of Bendigo, and in the 
following spring he won the Lincolnshire Handicap of 1,7 340. 
Since then he had only run once untilthis summer. A eal 
of money was invested on the chance of Rhythm, a four-year- 
old filly, carrying 7 st. She had been a fairish plater, winning 
a few races each year, over a mile or a mile and a quarter. 
a beautiful afternoon the twenty starters got off at the second 
attempt. The Duke of Beaufort’s 200 to 1 outsider, Fealty, made 
the running over the first half-mile for his more favoured repre- 
sentatives. The first horses to pass through the gap were Matin 
Bell, Kenilworth, and Polydor. At the beginning of the rails 
Matin Bell, a little filly only about 14 hands 3 inches high, was 
leading, and she kept in front as far as the T.Y.C. winning-post, 
or about a furlong before reaching the Bushes, when she resigned 
the lead to Mill Stream, who is alsoasmall mare. Acme, Trayles, 
Kenilworth, Button Park, Ténébreuse, Rhythm, and Réve d’Or— 
that is to say, the leading favourites—were all in the first rank on 
roaching the Bushes. As they came down the hill towards 

e Abingdon Bottom, Mill Stream, Kenilworth, Acme, Button 
Park, Trayles, and Ténébreuse were the only horses really left in 
the race, and in the Dip all of these were beaten except Mill 
Stream, who still led, and Ténébreuse. In ascending the hill 
Tom Cannon waited with the French filly until she was within 
about a hundred yards of the winning-post, when he rode her past 
Mill Stream and won by three-quarters of a length. Trayles, the 
first favourite, was a bad third. 

The Cesarewitch was won by a French mare three years ago. 
In the following spring the English Jockey Club passed a rule to 
this effect :—“ No horse to be eligible to be handicapped for any 
— race unless he shall have been habitually trained in the 

nited Kingdom, or have twice run there during the six preceding 
months of the racing season.” This addition to the Rules of 
Racing gave great offence in France, and comparatively few 
foreign horses have run in this country since it is been made. 
This spring, however, M. P. Aumont’s Ténébreuse, who had 


beaten the horses that had run first and second for the English 


Derby with extraordinary ease, and won more than 11,000/. in 
stakes last year, was brought to England, “ habitually trained at 
Newmarket,” and run in three races, for each of which she was 
beaten. She was then entered for the Cesarewitch, for which 
she had the luck to be handicapped, on her form of this summer, 
12 Ibs. below a horse that was beaten last year in the St. Leger 

the aforesaid winner of the Derby, to whom she had herself 
given a beating equivalent to at least as many pounds. We may 
add that, whereas Cotillon beat her this summer at Ascot at a 
difference of 11 lbs. in the weights, he could not keep within 
hailing distance of her for the Cesarewitch. It is said that her 
owner never bets. Other Frenchmen, however, do, and 
there are rumours of large sums about to be transferred to 


France from the banking accounts of the leading English book- 
makers. As everybody knows, this means that the loss will 
fall upon English backers. Ténébreuse is a 
y Mourle or Saxifrage; and, if we follow the general 
assume that she is by the latter, she is a direct descendant of 
Gladiator and Partisan. A number of Frenchmen came over to 
see her run, and it is impossible to conceal the fact that in the 
Cesarewitch of this year England has received a decisive defeat ; 
nor will our neighbours’ victory be any the less sweet to them 
when they reflect that it was effected in spite of Clause (VI.) and 
the 46th Rule of Racing made by the Jockey Club at New- 
market. On the other hand, we lishmen need not feel 
ashamed at having our Cesarewitch won by a winner of the 
Grand Prix de Paris. 


NEW ARGENTINE LOANS AND COMPANIES. 


gy = new Argentine issues of the present year are interesting, 
both because of the effect they may have upon the incomes 
of large numbers of the saving classes of this country, and also 
because of the influence they are exercising upon the money 
market. The Argentine Republic has, no doubt, a splendid 
future before it, if it does not mortgage that future too heavily. 
It has a vast territory, a fertile soil, a fine climate, large rivers, 
and commodious harbours. It is rich in mineral resources; it is 
receiving every year a large accession of population, chiefly 
Basques and Italians ; it seems to have passed through the period 
of revolution, and to have at last established a stable Adminis- 
tration. Law is paramount in the country, and the Government 
has always faithfully observed its obligations to its creditors. 
The country, as a consequence of all this, has made very rapid 
progress of late, and it enjoys a very high credit. British in- 
vestors have turned to it the more eagerly because the rate 
of interest to be obtained upon investments in the United 
States has been steadily falling for years past. Not only has. 
the Argentine Government borrowed largely in this market, but. 
British capital has supplied the means of building railways and 
constructing most of the public works of the Republic. “Besides, 
there is a very large amount of British capital invested in banks, 
financial institutions, and industrial undertakings of all kinds. 
Unfortunately the Argentines quite lately have been using up their 
credit too rapidly. There is no doubt that the temptation 
is strong, since money could be obtained on such very easy terms 
and in such large amounts in London, and since at the same time 
it could be employed so productively at home. But while it isno 
doubt true that most of the money raised will be used for produc- 
tive pu 8s, it is also true that a country may construct public 
works far too rapidly, and it seems almost certain that just 
now the raising of money on Argentine account in Europe for 
roductive public works is being carried on far too rapidly. In 
y uly last the Statist published a list of Argentine issues in Europe 
for considerable amounts from the beginning of 1882 to the 20th 
July of the present year—that is, for a little over six and a half years, 
and the total amounted, in round figures, to 60 millions sterling. 
The population of the Republic is, in round figures, 4 millions. 
Therefore the obligations incurred in Europe in the six and a half 
years amounted to about 15/. per head of the population, suppos- 
ing that the whole amount was distributed equally over every 
man, woman, and child in the Confederation. Examining more 
closely the list, our contemporary points out that the borrowings. 
of the National Government in the period referred to amounted 
to about 4/. 5s. per head of the population, while some of the 
provinces borrowed much more heavily than others, and m one 
articular case the borrowing amounted to as much as rol, per 
Soul of the population of the province. During the current year,. 
confining our notice to this period, they have amounted to very 
nearly 19 millions sterling; and it is Mets that several new 
loans are being offered in the City, although the City is just now 
little disposed to take them. 

It will be understood that in the given above only the 
issues in Europe are included. In other words, the issues of all 
kinds at home are excluded. Now there is a very large amount. 
of debt being incurred at home. In the first place, there is a 
bank after the model of the Crédit Foncier of France, which was 
founded for the purpose of lending upon the security of lands 
and houses. This bank obtains the money for lending to the 
owners of lands and houses by issuing bonds, or, as they are 
technically called, cedulas. . Professedly the loans made on the 
security of lands and houses amount only to 50 per cent. of the 
market value of the property ; but it is to be od in mind, in 
the first place, that there has been a wild ation in lands 
and houses for some years in the Argentine Republic, and there- 
fore that the market value is now tly inflated; eonse- 
quently it is not to be lost sight of that valuers are often induced to 
put a fictitious price upon property they value. And, lastly, 
it would appear, from an examination of the mortgages, that the 
rule requiring only 50 per cent. to be advanced is by no means 
strictly complied with. Of late the National Bank has also been 
issuing cedulas, and the amount of both issues in the middle of 
May last was, in round figures, about 190 millions of dollars. The 
bonds are, it will be recollected, in paper, and the paper is 
roughly worth only two-thirds of its nominal value i 
Therefore the actual gold value is somewhat over 25 millions 


sterling. But, as the value of paper in gold fluctuates widely 
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and rapidly, this is given only to convey to the mind of the 
reader some idea of the actual amount of the indebtedness being 
incurred in this form. We may add that since the middle of 
May the issue of cedulas has been going on, and the cedulas, it 
will be recollected, represent the es Par hom of the owners 
of lands and houses to the banks which have issued those 
bonds. In addition to this form of internal borrowing, it 

to be borne in mind that the TF Republic is 
under the régime of inconvertible paper. late banks all over 
the ewe A have been authorized to issue notes. The country is 
being flooded with paper, and one of the reasons of the large 
borrowings, both by the National Government and by the Pro- 
vincial Governments, is to provide a metallic reserve for this 
excessive note-issuing. To oh 
obtained 


e extent of the gold that has been 
in Europe, as a kind of cover to the note-issues, the 
internal borrowings must, of course, be deducted, but there is an 
enormous in remaining of this form of indebtedness. 
In the new issues, both of the current year and of the last 6} 
we have included Companies as well as loans, and re- 
garded them as imposing obligations upon the Argentine Re- 
blic. And we have done so for two reasons. Firstly, the rail- 
‘way and other industrial Companies which have raised capital 
in Europe are, in the majority of cases, teed by the 
Government; and, secondly, a considerable of the capital 
raised is in the form of debentures—that is, of debt. It is 
further to be borne in mind that many of the new railways 
are in the provinces bordering upon Uruguay and Paraguay— 
that is to say, in wild and unsettled districts. It is quite 
true, of course, that population follows railways. In course 
of time these districts will be settled, traffic will grow up, 
and the railways will prove productive, as they have done in 
the United States and other new countries. But in the mean- 
time money is being sunk, and there is no probability that the 
earnings will suffice even to cover the working expenses for 
some time to come. ‘The deficiency must be made up out of 
the Government tees where guarantees have been given. 
But there is a doubt as to the real meaning of those guarantees 
in not a few instances. In any event it seems clear that for 
some time to come much of the capital which has recently 
been raised in London, Paris, Berlin, and Amsterdam for indus- 
trial undertakings in the ntine Republic is not likely to earn 
the expected return upon its investment. If a stop were now 
t to this rash raising of money in Europe, perhaps no great 
would have been done. The sto of so large an ex- 
penditure would, of course, lead to a collapse in the wild specula- 
tion that is — in the Argentine Republic. The value of 
houses and would fall, and many workpeople would be 
thrown out of employment. A time of depression would follow, 
and it would be difficult for the Governments, whether National, 


of all kinds have been authorized by the National and the 
Provincial Governments, industrial undertakings are eager to 
extend their operations in new fields, and many Company- 
promoters and loan-mongers in Buenos Ayres and other cities 
are hungering for a share in the profits which are <4 
‘to have been made on the new issues already float It 
depends, then, upon the willingness of the European public to 
go on advancing the money whether these issues will or will not 
continue. Investors should consider whether the raising of over 
6o millions sterling in less than seven years by a population not 
numbering 4 million souls all told is not mo ing the future 
too rapidly. They should also bear in mind this addition 
year after year to the debts of the Republic, the provinces, and 
municipalities implies a increase of taxation, and, although 
the country is growing rapidly, such augmentation of taxes must 
ibe difficult in so thinly-peopled a country. It would be better 
to compel both the National and the Federal Governments to 
be economical in time than to wait until a crisis becomes in- 
evitable. Fortunately the influence of these new issues upon the 
London money market has already enforced a halt. The 19 millions 
sterling that have been raised in the current year have enabled the 
National, Provincial, and Municipal Governments to take a very 
«onsiderable amount in gold from Europe. The greater part of 
issues were made here in London, and therefore much the 
greater part of the gold was taken hence. Up to the present time 
this year the shipments in gold to South America from London 
have amounted to about 3} millions sterling, of which by far the 
greater part went to Buenos Ayres, and it is believed that from 
1} to 2 millions were sent from the Continent. The total ship- 
ments from Europe therefore have amounted to between 5 and 5 
millions sterling. So serious a withdrawal has been instrumenta 
in compelling Bank of England to raise its rate of discount 
in less than two months from 2} to 5 per cent.—in other words, 
exactly double; and this enhancement of the value of money in 
London has checked all inclination to favour further Argentine 
issues, although several new ones are Mage for a favourable 
opportunity. The change in the feeling of the London market 
has convinced the Argentine Government of the necessity for 


Bill authorizing it to pay out of the Treasury the gold locked up 
there on account of the note circulation. As specie payments 
are my Myer in the Argentine Republic, the gold would, of 
course, be speedily sent abroad. 


THE PROVINCES AS A DRAMATIC SCHOOL. 


fully twenty theatres open their doors every 
evening at the West End, many of the most popular 
London favourites are this autumn delighting provincial audi- 
ences, and are not likely to be seen again in town on this side of 
Christmas. The list of these prominent absentees from the 
metropolitan stage is perhaps heavier this year than usual, iu- 
cluding as it does Mr. Eni Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, Mr. Wilson Barrett, Mr. Toole, and others. It is 
worth while to recall some of the changes which have taken place 
in theatrical affairs outside London since the days when these 
now eminent players were serving their apprenticeships in country 
theatres ; for the system under which they received their train- 
ing has been swept away, and the provincigl stage has ceased to 
be either a school for actors or a stepping-stone to London. 

When Mr. Irving at Manchester, Mrs. Kendal at Bristol, and 
her husband at Glasgow were laying, by steady and constant 
study, the foundations of their present success, they were members 
of one or other of the old “stock companies”; a form of organi- 
zation which, once universal in town and country, had twenty 

ears ago been practically abandoned by the London managers, 
ut still survived in all important provincial theatres, and is now 
as extinct as the wooden Tesedadons or the dodo itself. 

With a properly constituted stock company the country man- 
ager placed before his patrons every variety of dramatic fare— 
t y, comedy, mel farce, burlesque, pantomime—the 
most recent London successes, the stock a of older date, and 
occasionally some special production of his own. The average 
run of a piece — by a stock company, with no aid from out- 
side, d bly not exceed a week; though in the case of 
plays poast og “mounted,” or otherwise unusually attractive, 
runs of from two to three months were not unknown. It was, 
however, the advent of a London “star” that put high pressure 
on a stock pe when the coming of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean would involve the mounting of some half-dozen Shak- 
spearian or melodramatic pieces, or when Mr. Charles Mathews, 
arriving with a répertoire of modern comedies and after-pieces, 
would perhaps place on the stage ten or twelve different plays in 
the course of a week’sengagement. To do this one rehearsal, or at 
the outside two rehearsals would have to suffice for each piece; 
and satisfactory results could only be possible when every compan: 
contained several experienced actors, thoroughly conversant ith 
the whole ee ed the acting drama; who, if they had not, and 
they most probably had, played their own particular parts before, 
were, at any rate, acquainted with the majority of the plays the 
were called upon to perform, and with their predecessors’ meth 
of attacking the parts for which they might be cast. The few 
rehearsals which were possible in the days when pieces were 
duced in such rapid succession obliged managers to leave to their 
actors much more individual independence than is usual nowadays ; 
to see that the text was mastered and the stage management 
clearly mapped out to the avoidance of confusion, was as much 
as could fairly be attempted in two rehearsals; and, as regards 
the minutie of playing the character entrusted to him, it was 
oe to omar a actor very much to himself, and not to 
teac , parrot-like, as some stage-managers now delight to 
do, in rehearsals extending over several weeks, every inflection 
of voice and every gesture. 

This was in itself an undoubted advantage to any player 
sessing real aptitude for his profession ; but the old system offered 
to its followers other aids and incentives which are now sadly 

i The constant change of programme gave the actor in a 
comparatively short time a wide and varied experience; the 
deadening effects of long runs, by which acting is reduced to a 
merely mechanical process, were as yet unknown. To play panto- 
mime at Christmas, tragedy with Charles Kean, light comed 
with Charles Mathews, melodrama with Mme. Celeste, and 
sorts and conditions of plays with the fellow-members of his 
stock company, such was the ordinary routine of the provincial 
actor under the old régime, who thereby acquired in a single 
season knowledge which is nowadays hardly to be attained in a 
lifetime. Indeed, both country actors and country rs 
were in many respects better oft under the old stock syetem the 
under the present touring peo for, besides the artistic 
advantages enumerated above, the provincial actor was not the 
mere waif and stray he has now become. He was for a season of 
ten months or so (and often for many consecutive seasons) resi- 
dent in the same town, where he had the opportunity of culti- 
vating such social amenities as his tastes and position opened to 
him ; in the town to which his services were dedicated, he was 
known personally to many, — sight, at any rate, to most; he 
was, in fact, an existing personality, while his successor is here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, his name a line on the playbill, and 
nothing more. The manager, too, stood better under the old state 
of things; he was the head of everything in his own theatre— 
the choice of plays, of actors, of scenery, and of dresses reflected 


warping the — drain. Telegrams received in London this 
re 


the Government has decided to introduce a , take 


for good or ill the taste of the manager; of all success he could 
the full credit ; every one employed in the theatre was 
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in his pay and under his orders. Such a position, requiring 

uliar gifts for its proper conduct, was immeasurably more 
important and more anenile than that of the provincial 
manager of to-day, who keeps his theatre as a sort of dramatic 
hotel for the reception of successive parties of guests, with whose 
doings he has little or no concern, provided his share of the 
receipts proves satisfactory. Who, then, if managers and actors 
were better off under the old system, has benefited by the insti- 
tution of touring companies? A third and important class, with- 
out whom theatrical performances are impossible, and who were 
most shabbily treated in the old stock days, were the first to in- 
troduce the changes which have gradually led up to the existing 
state of things, and have more than any others reaped the benefit 
of those changes—we refer to dramatic authors. 

In the days of stock companies, if a play were produced with 
marked success in London, it would in the ordinary course of 
events be played in a few weeks in every important provincial 
theatre. The difficulty of collecting his fees simultaneously all 
over the country, which the dramatist experienced when con- 
ducting his business separately, had led to the institution of the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society, by whom fees were collected and 
enforced for.unauthorized performances; and of this 

iety every writer of plays of any note was a member. The 


payment of fees was further simplified by a later regulation of consideration. 


the Society under which managers obtained by payment of a 
lump sum the right to play any piece on the Society’s list; but 
what was thus gained in simplification of collection was more 
than compensated by the diminution of the sum divisible among 


the authors—for the assessment was calculated upon terms ex-— 


likely to affect an 
ence when acted. e touring season he usuall 
provides the theatre, (with its staff of nters, &c., behind, 
and of check and money takers in front of the curtain), the gas, 
band, scenery, and properties, and the bulk of the advertising, 
while the travelling manager contributes on his part the play, 
the players, the and any special scenery or special form 
of advertisement (such as pictorial posters and the like), the 
receipts being in such proportion as accords with the 
relative importance of the theatre and the touring company. 
Again the new system is convenient, only too convenient, to 
the actor. Ins of being compelled to reside month after 
month in the same provincial town, to attend daily rehearsals at. 
ten o'clock, and to be ever studying fresh parts, the provincial 
actor of to-day journeys from town to town, staying long enough 
to enjoy but not to tire ofeach. His rehearsals, accidents oo 
are finished in London before he starts on his travels; but, if he is. 
by chance compelled to spend half a morning in the theatre, he 
considers himself avery ifl-used person ; his days are, asa rule, his. 
own, and with the constant of scene and the pleasant cama- 
raderie of a theatrical tour, to which the charms of female 
society are not lacking, the life is no doubt agreeable enough ;. 
| but as a training in the art of acting it is undeserving of serious 
as is the present state of the London stage 
' as regards the education of the actor, affairs in the provinces are 
| far worse. When a play runs one year in town it will go for 
_two or more in the country. The Private Secretary is still, 
| after an uninterrupted career of four years, delighting provincial. 
audiences. Not only, then, do actors in travelling companies 


of judging by merely reading a play how it is 


tremely favourable to the manager, who, when once his pay- | suffer more from the effects of long runs than do their fellows in 
mens was made, laid the Society's list under such heavy con- London, but there is, of necessity, less independence of thought 
tributions that the sum payable, even to a leading dramatic about their work; they are engaged merely to reproduce, as- 


author for some recent London success, was extremely small. 
It was under these circumstances that the ingenious brain of 
Mr. Dion Boucicault, at that time among the most popular 
and prolific of writers for the stage, devi 
provincial rights of a successful play should be rendered at once 
substantial in value and easy of collection, and may be said to 
have thus laid the foundation of the touring system as at pre- 
sent understood. Instead of placing his new plays on the list 


of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, Mr. Boucicault sent them | 
into the country with some three or four actors specially selected | 


and rehearsed by himself, for the principal parts, and in some 
cases with special scenery for (at any rate) the most important 
scenes.. Strictly speaking, this plan was not so much a new 
departure as an adaptation to altered circumstances of principles 
already existent ; forthe peripatetic side of the actor's calling, which 
had in this country earned him the uneriviable statutory appella- 
tion of a vagabond, was in all lands and in all ages as old as the cart 
of Thespis itself. To every country theatre London stars, some- 
times alsne, sometimes accompanied by one or two supporters. in 
the parts of secondary importance, paid frequent visits; while 
the whole Haymarket Company had long been accustomed to 


= part of their vacation on provincial stages. But what Mr. | 


ucicault did was to make the rule of what had hitherto been 
the exception; the normal position of the star and of the Hay- 
market Company was in town, and it was only when London 
could spare them that they found their way elsewhere ; but the 
new organizations were intended solely for the provinces—the 
country, not London, was their raison détre. In the first in- 
stance, Mr. Boucicault (whose example was soon followed by Mr. 
Falconer and others) sent only a quartet, or thereabouts, of 
actors on tour with his plays, leaving the less prominent parts to 
be distributed among the members of the stock companies in the 
theatres visited. Gradually the number of players travelling 
with the plays was increased ; and the pepe d of Robertson’s 
plays (where the characters were few, and all of equal or nearly 
equal importance) assisting towards that end, the whole cast of 
the play was carried from town to town by the peripatetic 
manager, and the days of stock companies were numbered. All 
this has happened within the last five-and-twenty years, but 
so thorough has been the change that there is not at the present 
day a stock company in any important provincial theatre, while 
over 140 travelling companies advertise their whereabouts from 
week to week in the columns of one theatrical newspaper. The 
advan of the new system over the old (which it has so 
thoroughly ousted) consists yp | in its fatal convenience. It 
is convenient to the author to dispose of his work for a sub- 
stantial sum toa single purchaser, instead of having, with in- 
finite pains, to collect his foes from every theatre in the kingdom, 
or to receive some paltry fraction of an assessment from 
the Dramatic Authors’ Society. It is convenient to provincial 
managers to be relieved of by far the heavier of the cares 
and responsibilities of management; the constant attention 
at the morning’s and at the night’s performance, 
the anxiety of selecting plays, the personal supervision of 
every department which constituted the daily of every 
manager whether he were himself an actor or not, are now in 
country theatres relegated solely to pantomime time. For the 
rest of the year the provincial manager arranges that his stage 
shall be occupied by a succession of touring companies, whose 
stay in each town is usually limited to a week; he has all the 
London successes to choose from, and need never admit into his 
theatre a play which he has not had an opportunity of seeing 
acted either in town or country, and he is, therefore, not called 


closely as they can, the effects produced by the cast in town. 
Before rehearsals begin they watch their protot, ight after 
night ; they are rehearsed in a parrot-like imitation of 


eir ori- 


a plan whereby the | ginals, and any tendency to exercise individual thought or study 


is checked by occasional and unexpected visits of inspection 
during the progress of the tour by the manager or his subordi-- 
nates. To fulfil these requirements demands no very exalted 
capabilities as an actor, and the theatrical speculator who has 
purchased, at perhaps a long price, the provincial rights of a 
successful drama, generally considers it chviesble to economize- 
by sending his purchase into the country with a company selected 
rather with an eye to say Hy than to any higher consideration 
_of art, expecting a play which has proved attractive in town to. 
be also attractive in the country, no matter how it be cast. 
Moreover, the country actor is of necessity deprived of the oppor- 
tunities of increasing his experience by amps Fag the matinée- 
ee now so frequent which are within reach of the 

mdoner; indeed, he cannot even obtain the education derivable 
from witnessing the acting of others, but sees nothing of his art 
outside the limits of the company to which he is attached and of 
the single play which, as a rule, forms its ré ire. 

No wonder, then, that of late the London stage has sought 
recruits quite as much from the ranks of amateurs as from pro- 
vincial actors; indeed, the amateur, under proper professional 
8 management, has many advantages in variety of work and 
independence of action for which the country actor may sigh in 
vain. “Touring” has killed the provinces as a dramatic school ;. 
the most eminent of our actors, managers, and stage-managers. 
graduated under the old régime; while those of a.newer genera- 
tion who have already worked their way to the front have: 
done so rather in spite than by means of the circumstances by 
which the dramatic student is now beset, and will be found to- 
owe much of their success to the advice of the experienced hands 
What will be the fate of the English stage when that genera 

wi the 0 li that - 
tion, the last of our actors who pe boast of any systematized 
training, shall have away? It is much to be feared that, 
notwithstanding all that is now talked and written of the “ Re- 
naissance of the Drama,” the improvements so loudly vaunted 
have left untouched the great question of educating the actor in 
his art, as rds which matter the lish stage of to-day is, 
like a spendthrift, living on its capital, taking no care to perpetuate 
that practical knowledge—handed down from generation to 
neration of stock actors—which the player of y, adding to 
is répertoire at the rate of perhaps se a year, could only: 
hope to attain by living to the age of Methuselah. 


HANOVER GALLERY. 


HE Winter Exhibition at Messrs. Hollender & Cremetti’s. 
handsome a 47 New Bond Street, is chiefly composed, 
as heretofore, of modern paintings of the French, Belgian, and 
Dutch schools. The collection, however, is well ar , much 
varied, and full of interest. Millet, Corot, Daubigny, Jules 
Dupré, Diaz, are all represented, the two first by examples which,. 
though characteristic of the style of both masters, differ widely 
in theme from the landscape work by which they are best known. 
In Millet’s “Les Dénicheurs” we have indeed an open-air inci- 
dent of rural life, with no brooding mysterious sky, however, or 
impressive spacious horizon, or pathetic iveness in 


upon to exercise the most difficult of managerial functions, that 


figures. The picture presents a party of bird-hunting young 
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searing and bg the roosted birds by the light of 
a howe The four figures betray the 
most absorbed and ani eee re The play 
of light on the leafy intricacies above and ind the group, to- 
er with its relation to the is rendered with delicate 
truth. Simple and une in presentment, it is impossible 
to overlook the self-revelation of the painter’s sensitive nature. 
There is a passionate energy in the almost brutal in the 
ene eae at a wounded bird, that intensifies 
sentiment of Armand Sylvestre’s verses :— 
La sombre loi qui fait un plaisir & l’enfance 
De frapper sans merci des étres sans défense ! 


The Corot is a masterly little canvas—“ Le Pont Neuf”—showing 
the bridge, river, quays, and rows of houses beyond, under the 
high light of noon, in the mellowest of sunshiny atmospheres. 
By other masters deceased there are a capital “ Woodland Scene 
with Dogs” (77), by Diaz, and a fine marine by Daubigny, “Sea 
View” (70), a water under a grey subtly 
uated . “The Flock of Sheep” (41), Mile. Rosa 

eur, is of course chiefly notable for the admirable painting 

of the animals, partly in shadow, partly in sunlight, though the 
pictorial effect owes not a little to the sober and reticent treat- 
ment of the landscape. M. Alfred Stevens is represented by two 


examples that form a striking contrast. “La Femme au Bain” | trad 


(75) 1s a remarkable example of technique. It is emphatically a 
painter's picture. It has fine colour and fine drawing, with di 
tinction of style, if, as M. Stevens has himself ae we 
must find in execution a painter’s style. Yet, with all this, we 
are sensible of a wider and perhaps a more artistic a in the 
much less imposing “Sea Shore at Sainte Adresse, Havre” (44). 
This delicate and aérial picture is an example of genuine “ Im- 
ionisme,” in which the record shows no survival of the 
ting inspiration, for in such work a real afflatus possesses the 
d. In the main gallery there remains for notice a 
good Etty, “Venus and Cupid” (33); various ing street 
scenes in Italy by Brandeis; an excellent Blommers (93) ; land- 
scapes of varying quality by Cazin, of which “ After the Storm” 
(37) is the most impressive, if not the most pleasing; a small 
dark-toned Dupré, very fine in colour (43), and representative ex- 
amples by Roybet, Madrazo, and Beulliure. In the upper 
gallery must be mentioned “A High Sea” (143), by Jules Dupré, 
ely handled and full of force; Van de Sande Backhuysen’s 
“Zaandam, Holland” (149) ; two attractive pastels by Cazin and 
F. Millet, and various landscapes by Mr. R. Elmore, of which 
the smaller are preferable to the large landscape “ Autumn 
Woods” (125), in which there is an over-elaboration of detail. 


ADULTERATION. 
1 


HERE was once a celebrated divine who had a peculiar 

habit, whenever he preached a sermon, of supplementing one 
startling assertion after the other with the comp. t remark, 

ere’s no doubt about it.” Nor was there so far as he himself 
was concerned. His hearers may have been pardoned if the 
result of the iteration was to gradually force them to the belief 
that there was a “doubt,” and a very considerable one, about 
everything ; and it must be confessed that concerning most 
mundane matters there is still the “glorious uncertainty ” which 
is averred to be more closely allied to our Isthmian games than 
to aught besides. But even as, the copy-books tell us, there is 
no rule without an exception, so there is one subject of paramount 
importance on which public opinion is so unanimously agreed as 
to absolutely exclude from its discussion the element of discord. 
There is, in fact, “no doubt ” whatsoever that nearly every morsel 
of food we eat and every drop we drink is more or less adulte- 
rated. Our bread is made, as a rule, of other things than 
wheaten flour; our tea is too uently a mixture in whi 
the veritable shrub itself is h “conspicuous by its ab- 
sence”; coffee is not only a compound of chicory and horse 
beans, but of more dangerous and unpleasant substances ; 
sugar is not invariably free from sand; and that butter is 
occasionally composed of oleo: ine, and is not always the 
“Normandy Fresh” of the worthy tradesman’s stoeapile we 
have too frequent proofs; while mustard and r, but not, 
we are willing to believe, salt, are notoriously concocted of 
other than the true ingredients. It was popularly —- 
that the Health Exhibition would effect a vast amount of good. 
If it did, we have yet to learn in what icular direction it 
worked reforms in regard to food adulteration ; for assuredly they 
do not lie on the surface, patent to the gaze of the casual ob- 
server. Generally speaking, nothing which we eat or drink is 
what it seems; everything is unreal and what it ought not to be, 
from marmalade, in the compounding of which the common 
turnip plays no insignificant part, to the “ mixed pickles,” into 
the curious composition of which we do not on the present occa- 
sion propose to enter. Mr. So-and-so, the butcher, off upon 
the unsuspecting customer American for English and Aus- 
tralian ice-preserved mutton for the succulent flesh of the South- 
down. Even fish is not all ag ery and we have evidence upon 
which we can absolutely rely that what is warranted “real 
turtle” is very frequently nothing but conger-eel. 
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sumption of food and liquors. With the extra Sonnets of all 
in the shape of luxuries and of most necessaries (or what are now 
regarded as such) has come the increased adulteration of eatables 
and potables. That there has been a considerable fall in the 
prices of those commodities wherewith we furnish forth our tables 
must be admitted, and this is the only semblance of an —- 
which the vendors of adulterated articles can adduce in reference 
to their dishonest practices. 
ucts which are foisted w ublic as genuine, toa greater 
extent now than ever. It bs cmenheny’ to state that such a 
method of procedure is surrounded by snares and pitfalls as long 
as matters remain in their present state; yet we hope in succes- 
sive articles to give some indications of the quarters, foreign as 
well as at home, which are the principal seats of the adulteration 


e. 
Recent legislation has been very serviceable in ing the 
sale of “ doctored” food; but Justice, though not entirely blind, 
is painfully slow, and for one dishonest trader or manufacturer 
who is brought within the meshes of the law one hundred escape 
punishment. Take the case of the tobacconists and the cigar 
“merchants.” It appalling to reflect upon the 
injury to health ca directly e sales of what is palmed 
off upon the public—at once credulous and reckless of conse- 
quences—as bona-fide tobacco. We are told that a million 
cigarettes are smoked every day in London alone. Add to that 

uantity the tens of thousands of so-called “cigars” which are 
Laily consumed, and the wonder is that at least one-fourth of all 
the surgeons residing in the metropolis do not devote themselves 
exclusively to diseases of the throat and mouth. When we come 
to deal specifically with this branch of the subject the reader may 
expect some curious and interesting information, for there is no 
and cigar trades. 

Another article of almost universal consumption has been sub- 
jected from time immemorial to adulteration of the yam 
character. We refer to beer. We have lately submitted three 
specimens of this beverage to Professor Wanklyn and have re- 
ceived his analyses. The specimens were marked A, B, and CO. 
“A” was some porter urchased at a small public-house upon 
the Surrey side of B i idge; “B” was some bitter ale 
from one of the principal West- Restaurants ; and “C” some 
of the mixture wn to the working-man as “four ale,” and 
obtained in the same locality as the porter. We append Pro- 
fessor Wanklyn’s report :— 


Original gravities. 
1047°5 A, 10624 B, ro45°4 C. 
B is strong well-fermented ale. A and C C is merel 
it is ~~ 


weak ; but A is especially bad. Apparently 
brewing with some form of sugar ; 
A C are 


likely to do considerable harm to the persons drinking it. 
either originally weak or else have been let down with water. 
J. Atrrep WANKLYN. 


are tly to w an 

article is palmed off upon 
wor 

Howell tells us that a French physician who had been in 

land said, “The English have a drink which they call ale, 
and which I think the wholesomest liquor that ent drank ; 
for, whereas the body of a man is supported by natural heat and 
radical moisture, there is no drink conduces more to the pre- 
the other than ale ; for, 
whi lishmen drink » are strong, brawny, able 
men, and can throw an pom The 
are still of the same opinion as the physician and firmly 
believe as servants and labourers 
stipulate for r money; trifli tuity is often 

ed “a glass of ale,” and so we boar inline "Working: 
men give credit as a ucer that it by no means 
deserves. Benjamin Franklin, who knew better, 
“my companion at the press drank e day a 
breakfast, a pint at breakfast, a pint between 
a pint at dinner, a pint in the afternoon about six o'clock, 
another when he had done his day’s work.” Six pints in all, 
and a fairly moderate allowance. majority of the labourers 
of to-day drink more ; and, although it has demonstrated that 
there is far more nourishment in a pennyworth of bread than in 
a quart of st ale, it is difficult to convince workmen of the 
fact. And, as essor Wanklyn points out, the unfortunate 
folk who drink such concoctions as the porter he analyzed are 
likely to suffer considerable injury. If ho ts right, is is clear thes 
dhe sale of Gah bo ibited. 

With reference to Professor Wanklyn’s analysis of A and 
C, it may be mentioned that the majority of publicans openly 
the brewer. It must be “ fined,” they tell us, before the working- 

B 


Then as to the beverages. There is surely no need to in- 

for one of the genuine product of the vineyards of Rheims 

and Epernay and the other grape-growing districts of France, we 

get nineteen | ape magnums of the most atrocious 

stuff ever invented for the poisoning of mankind. The political. 

economists must explain it as best they can; but common sense 
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man will approve of it ; it must be sweetened, it must be diluted, 
and it must be flavoured to taste, and it must also “carry a 
head.” This is particularly to be desired in the case of porter 
and stout. The favourite drink of the labourer and mechanic is 
« "i.e. stout and porter—half-and-half, and fourpenn 
ale. Perhaps, if the customer takes his ease in his inn for a fu 
quarter of an hour, being warmed, lighted, and sheltered at the 
of the publican, and only pays for his pint of fourpenny 
ale, he, the customer, has the best of the bargain, and, anyhow, 
the publican considers that he is entitled to be recouped for his 
outlay, and to do this the druggist comes to his assistance, with 
the result that there is produced that sweet, salt, heady, viscous 


liquor, the poor man’s beer. 


THE ITALIAN METHOD OF SINGING. 


UCH has been said of late about the decline of the art of 
inging, and it is a fact that very few of the artists now 

before the public can compare with the surprising number of really 
t singers who formerly crowded the operatic stage. It would 
impossible for an opera of the old school to be produced to-day 
with such a cast as distinguished, for instance, the famous 
sentation of I Purttant, with Grisi, Lablache, Rubini, and Ronconi 
—artistes who perfectly understood the true method of singing, 
and who had not strained their voices by trying novel experi- 
ments. Mme. Clara Novello, an authority, if ever there was one, 
on this subject, has said, “that as there is but one right way of 
ing anything, there can be but one correct way of singing.” 
The old Italian method is unquestionably the only one of any true 
value, simply because it adheres strictly to the laws of nature. It 
is specially called the “Italian” from the fact that the Italians 
have practised it for ages, and have always been renowned for 
the perfection of their singing. It is an acknowledged fact that 
the greatest singers the world has produced have been those who 
have been taught in the old Italian school; and the very few 
really eminent — now before the Pe as Mme. 
Trebelli, Mr. Sims ves, Mme. Adelina Patti, and one or two 
others—are all of them proficient in this method. It is 
lamented that, whereas at the present time there are naturally 
as many fine voices in the world as ever, there are very few really 
t singers. Passing over many of the causes of the present 
terioration of the vocal art, such as the influence of the 
Wagnerian school and the decline of Italian opera, which are 
more or less irrelevant to our object, we will give the fore- 
most place to that which is certainly the chief amongst them 
—namely, the want of an obligatory course of thorough train- 
ing in the mechanism of singing before the higher is 
reached, and the almost total extinction of the long line of great 
teachers, not only in this country, but in Italy itself. The Italian 
maestri of the past considered that it was absolutely necessary 
for a singer, if he or she intended to become eminent, to devote 
at least from five to six years’ study to this tart. Asa rule, 
the first two or three years were employed in forming the voice 


and in teaching the elementary exercises and solfeggi; after 
which the pup! was allowed to sing songs, ballads, and operatic 
pieces. The highest aim, it would seem, of the majority of our 


singers, in their earnest desire to begin to earn a livelihood 
wy es. is to acquire at the end of six months’ study under 
an indifferent teacher a ——— of how to sing half a dozen 
ballads tolerably well, after which they usually consider them- 
selves accomplished artists. The public, which is no longer in 
touch with really great singing, applauds them, and they go the 
round of England and America with their very limited répertoire, 
and, fortunately for themselves, but unfortunately for true art, 
are able to make a fair living. Greatness they can never achieve, 
because greatness in singing, as in every other art, can only come 
with patience, time, and hard work. In a recent and admirable 
article on voice-training, Mme. Beati, one of the few surviving 
pupils of Pietro Romani, and consequently an eminent teacher of 
the old Italian method, observes that it would be impossible 
to perform a piece upon the violin without having previously 
learnt the relative position of notes on that instrument, and 
without having trained the muscles of the hand to find 
them with ease; and yet this is precisely what is expected 
of the voice-instrument when songs are given before the 
mechanical difficulties of voice-production have been, at least to 
some extent, overcome. Another most accomplished teacher of 
inging—Mme. Puzzi—who, together with her able daughter, 
has done so much to preserve the traditions of legitimate sing- 
— this country, is constantly lamenting the trivial manner in 
which this art is approached by those who wish to “master” it. 
They seem to think that the possession of a naturally fine voice, 
a good ear, and a little talent, suffices. As well say that the 
ssion of a love for painting will make a painter without his 
Losing to take the trouble to previously study anatomy and 
ive. In point of fact, so great is the art of singing when 
it is ly acquired, that some of the most celebrated vocalists 
that have ever lived—such, = instance, as Mme. Pasta—have 
not possessed exceptional voices. Mme. Pasta, when an 
old woman, related the following anecdote :— 
The voice [she said] is secondary to the way in which it is used. J had 
net a good voice at It was one of t compass, but thick (veleta), 
to keep it in tune. I was 


and not at all flexible, and I had great 


not successful for many years. I overcame all my difficulties by hard 
study. Perseverance did wonders for me—it will for any one who deter- 
mines to battle all obstacles and.conquer them. I had no natural shake or 
trill, and, asthe music of ae hee ago was very elaborate and full of 
shakes, this was a great drawback to me. For five years I struggled to 
obtain the much-desired power of trilling. One day it came to me as by in- 
spiration. 1 could shake perfectly. 


Mme. Pasta made her greatest effects by the taste and breadth, 
so to speak, with which she delivered her recitatives in tragic 
opera. In this she was supreme, and she was exceedingly 
roud of her proficiency in an art which has greatly declined of 
te. 

Mme. Clara Novello is of opinion that it is a very great mis- 
take for students to practise unassisted by an able director. 
They are apt to fall into bad habits. The pupil having been 
taught how to emit the voice without md i objectionable 
grimaces or distortions, should next attack the solfeggi, or vocaliza- 
tions; and, by the way, we know of none better for begi 
than Signor Sandegyys excellent Singing Primer, publi 
Novello & Ewer. Here, if the pupil is under good direction, he 
has enough to do for at least a year, if not two years, 
of course the solfeggi are not only intended to strengthen and 
develop the voice, but also to give it flexibility, and to enable 
the pupil to master the difficulties of fioriture and vocallazzi. 
these demand a wonderful amount of taste and elegance in their 


repre | rendering. Once the pupil thoroughly understands how to vocalize, 


and is a perfect master of the various solfeggi, of which there are 
a great number, both by ancient and modern composers, he 
should be gradually taught to unite the text to the vocal sounds. 
It is also most necessary that all who wish to devote themselves 
to the art of singing should thoroughly understand the anatomy 
of the vocal o . There is a great difference of opinion as 
to the age when singers should begin to learn. Mme. Novello 
tells us that she sang oratorios and mass music at the age of 
thirteen. The precise age at which it is advisable to begin exer- 
cising the voice varies much in individuals, according to their 
physical and mental development, but at eight or nine years old 
girls are often able to do so with advantage. Under fourteen 
years of age it is important to limit the com and not to ex- 
tend voice-production exercises beyond the middle octave. When 
the pupil thoroughly understands the mechanical — of the art, 
then it is time to commence the esthetic, and this is no light 
undertaking, for herein depends future popularity and eminence ; 
but the scholar who approaches this most important branch of 
the art thoroughly well trained, very soon gives to his operatic 
impersonations and general singing the proper and necessary ex- 
ression. 
. In his recently published Life, Mr. Sims Reeves, undoubtedly 
our greatest tenor of the old school, comments bitterly not only 
on the lack of qualified teachers of singing, but still more on the 
“monstrous and growing evil of charlatans, who profess to hold 
‘Conservatoire’ diplémes, and to be able to teach production of voice 
and within a‘ given time at a less price than vermin- 
powder costs.” Hehimself took many years, under the most eminent 
professors of his day, to master that art in which he has reigned 
supreme for so long a time. So admirable is the method in 
which he was trained that, like many other vocalists of the old 
school, he has been able—together, by the way, with Mme. 
Alboni, who still sings as well as ever, raids over sixty sa 
of age—to preserve his voice in a truly marvellous manner. Very 
few of our rising artists will preserve their voices, even to their 
fortieth year. 
Singers should certainly begin to train their voices in the 
register given them by nature, and never attempt to depart from 
it. The mezzo-soprano may add, by dint of continuous practi 
notes to her upper or lower register, but she will be very i 
advised if she pte to make her voice either a full soprano 
or a genuine contralto. It has happened, however, as in the case 
of Mr. Sims Reeves, that a baritone voice can develop into a 
tenor. His, however, is not the only example, as he seems to 
think, according to what he says in his Life, tor we have recently 
had another remarkable instance in M. Jean de Reszke, who sang as 
a baritone for several years before he appeared with absolute 
success in tenor parts. But such cases are very rare, and all 
attempts at altering the natural register should be severely 
condemned. , stay. Har invariably result in cracking the voice. 


"TIS SIXTEEN YEARS SINCE, 
[With apologies to the Shade of Maginn.] 


C= drink and be merry, 
Dance, sing, and rejoice, 
At own, boys, and not 
e locality’s choice!” 
Ah! words of imprudence— 
How little I knew, 
When I blurted them out, 
In the year seventy-two, 
That their author would live 
At their record to wince, 
And be sorry he spoke them 
"Tis sixteen years since. 
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“You are running your heads 
: Against nature and fact, 
For you can’t create virtue 
By Parliament Act.” 
ut this year Eighty-ei 
My views I'd have 
So roundly to state. 
seemed to me wiser 
y language to mince ; 
But, how could I know? ‘ 
It was sixteen years since. 


*Tis no wonder I scorned 
The grandmotherly cares 

Of Governments meddling 
In private affairs. 

For how in the world, 
I would ask, could I know 

That five Home Office years 
Could have altered me so, 

And my innocent mind 
Have availed to convince 

Of the truths I had scouted 
Just sixteen years since ? 


No prophet stood by me 
To breathe in mine ear 

The advice not to go in 
Too for beer ; 

No whisper of warning 
Adjured me to pause 

As a destined ally of 
The Temperance cause. 

Who would change good malt liquor 
For teetotal rinse— 

OQ! that some one had warned me 
These sixteen years since! 


But what, after all, 

Is the pother about ? 
May a coat of such a 

ot be turned inside out P 

It was sixteen years old, 

And Nays have become Yeas 
In not so much more 

Than that number of days. 
Of the arts I excel in 

I ne’er had been Prince 
Had I boggled o’er pledges 

Of sixteen years since. 


‘ 


REVIEWS. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE HEALING.* 


| T nothing is good or bad but thinking makes it so is the 
principle of Miss Lord’s book on what she calls “Christian 
Science Healing.” It is a curious, comic, pathetic sort of volume, 
4 collection of Stoical ideas and mystic maxims, disposed in the 
form of “Lectures,” and nominally meant to teach people to heal 
diseases by faith. In a work with such an aim one naturall 
one much more nonsense than, in fact, one finds here. To 
the truth, Miss Lord is probably much less concerned with 
giving formule for “ Faith Healing,” as it is called, than with en- 
[reas a sort of Quietism—a temper of courage and resigna- 
tion. ere is more method in her performance than might be 
looked for; she starts quite rar ys agar | from a metaphysic 
which is as good as another, and she wi poe disappoint 
pupils who expect to find in Faith Healing a lucrative profession. 
‘ot that Miss Lord actually discourages this expectation; nay, 
she meets the objections of the patient who does not see why he 
should pay to be healed. The following quotation shows that 
Miss Lord is capable of recognizing the existence of that form of 
matter known as “dross,” or “circulating medium,” among 
ilosophers of various schools, Her “circulating Medium”— 
lady who goes about working “faith cures”—is to be con- 
sidered worthy of her hire :— 
y WHY MUST I PAY TO BE HEALED ? 
. “ Well, now, as we seem to be having a friendl would mind 
falling me why I have to pay my for for 
matism? I daresay it is very stupid of me not to see without so much ex- 
; but I really cannot understand why she should not be only too 
to heal me without any pay whatever. I am sure I would not hurt a 
fait: and if I could ——— as she does, I would go about doing 
all day long, just as Christ the Apostles did, and not ask a penny 
from man, woman or child.” 
‘ My dear friend, I look you seriously in the eyes for a moment, and I tell 
gently, that if you really were so kindhearted as to do all that in the 
you would be consulting me now as to how much you could coax 
your healer to accept, and whether there was any little attention you could 


* Christian Science Healing. By Frances Lord, London: Redway. 


_ No, I do not think you meaner than all mortal, ordinary human nature 
is. te is simply a piece of common experience, and no particular dis- 
covery of the Christian Science healers, that people who really are like 
Christ and the Apostles, always want to pay their way as honest people 
should. 


In reviewing Christian Science Healing it is desirable to keep 
Miss Lord’s philosophy of human existence on one side, and her 
“cures,” and methods of cure, on the other. With her philosophy, 
as a philosophy, we have no fault to find. It is a combination of 
Stoicism and Quietism. It starts from the idea that Fear is the 

at evil in human life, and Lucretius begins at no other point. 
But, whereas Lucretius demolishes Fear to his own satisfaction 
by demonstrating that the gods are indifferent and life a dream, 
Miss Lord takes the Stoical view that “The All is the Good,” 
which “lifts off fear.” She adds, “the All is spirit,” and, as 
corollaries, “There is no reality in Evil, there is no reality in 
Matter.” So far Miss Lord cultivates a philosophical optimism 
which may, no doubt, be a comfort to philosophic min But 
the mothers of large families, old maids in loneliness, men who 
have a hard struggle to live, rarely possess minds of this cast. 
For their advantage Miss Lord “drives at practice,” and at- 
tempts to convert abstract beliefs into a religion and rule of life. 
People, she thinks, must bring themselves into a condition of 
active faith, and this they are to do by deliberately living @ 
spiritual life, choosing moments of inner withdrawal, repeating 
certain “ Denials” and the Affirmation that “the All is the 
Good,” with certain inferences. “ I am an idea of God, a special 
thought of the Almighty, and in I live and move and have 
my being.” After a training in this asceticism “you will have 
learned the truth of John vii. 16, 17—‘If any man will do his 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.’” 

To criticize disrespectfully this manner of thinking and living 
is very far from our intention. It is only when Miss Lord tells 
her disciples how to exercise their Faith as a paying pro- 
fession that she becomes grotesque enough. Yet even here 
she has certain limits imposed on her by a kind of natural 
common sense and good taste, which it is very rare 
to find in books of modern Mysticism. The link between 
her philosophy and practice (lucrative or otherwise) in Faith 
Healing is the hypothesis of “Thought Transference.” If © 
Thought can be transferred, if one man’s ideas and will can be 
imposed on another without words, then the Psychical Society 
may rejoice, and Miss Lord’s pupils may work a kind of modified 
miracles. But here we find ourselves at once in a world of 
Hypnotism, of shady Mesmerists, and patients from the Sal- 
pétriére. You think of “passes,” of “disks,” of “spirits,” and 
so forth. But Miss Lord dismisses Mesmer & Co. with a kind 
of reasonable contempt, and assures the public that “ Christian 
Science is not Mesmerism, and not Will Power.” “The whole 
topic of spirit-agency is considered by teachers of Christian 
Science to be entirely outside their province.” Not that Miss 
Lord is inclined to deny the existence of “spirits.” But she 
reposes on the maxim, “Good spirits never break the sphere”—in 
fact, good spirits behave with good taste. “No counsellor is 
ever so wise as a person’s own free Spirit when it proclaims its 
union with its estes, God, the , and every ‘ spirit ’ 
has done this if its help or counsel is worth anything.” That is 
rather a dignified snub to the Sludges and Slades of this world— 
and the next. 

It is clear, then, that a kind of good taste regulates Miss Lord 
even when she comes to “Thought Transference.” You are to 
heal people by inwardly addfessing your spirit to theirs, not by 
throwing them into fits. Nor are you, the disciple, to use your 
power of Thought Transference without economy. Here is a 
curious example, exhibiting sense and taste combined with 
delusion :— 

Mrs. B has a withered hand. She is certainly stingy. She is reputed 
rich, You are asked to treat her, or it is in some way your duty to do so. 
Let us suppose her error is plainly avarice, so that you do not need to 
doubt you should treat her for that at once, no matter how many more 
errors there may be awaiting you presently. You deny the hold of Avarice 
over your patient ; you affirm love and good will. You do rot dictate any 
distinct actions to be done or omitted; you do not say, “ Mrs. B, you want 
to stretch out that withered hand of yours, so that it is soft as a little 
child’s ; and with that new, soft hand, you want to write a cheque for your 
married daughter, who has always been good and dutiful to you, so that 
she may be able to send her children to good schools, and buy her husband 
a greatcoat, and hire a good servant to help her in housework, and thus 
have time to sit down quietly sometimes, or go for a walk, or chat with her 
children and friends.” No; as a healer, it is the avarice you want to heal, 
and the beliefs which make the old woman avaricious and grasping ; you 
do not permit yourself to picture out how she would behave, if she were 
not avaricious ; still less, to dictate in what way her good will would ex- 
press itself ; for really, if you come to think of it, you may be entirely 
misinformed about her wealth; or, to put it in another way, you have 
nothing to do with whether she is rich or poor; all you have to do is to 
proclaim her free from the error she holds (whatever it be and whether 
you can actually name it or not), which expresses itself, or translates itself 
as Avarice and a withered hand. A little thinking will make clear to you 
that it is no part of your business to dictate actions; because you cannot 
know what actions would be the proper ones to show forth the Perfection 
which you summon into Manifestation. 


Apparently, in all these methods of healing, the doctor merel 
sits anid looks at the patient, hears her amuse herself by telling 
her sad story, and then thinks according to the iillowing 

psia—and we should v ly have enjoyed seeing Faith 
Healing tried on Mr. Carlyle, sufferer :— 


We will suppose your patient has dyspepsia. Consecrate the occasion in 


- 
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the way find most hel Call ent by name. Then pause. 

' “ yst Avenue, no belief of your ts in Sensuality has any power to 
reflect this condition on you, which is called dyspepsia. And no belief of 
your parents in Heredity has any power to reflect upon you this condition 
which you call dys; . You are not suffering from their sensuality ; 


for you have i ted nothing from them. I deny the power of inherited 
evil over you. 


“and Avenue. Dear P, no belief which the Human Race holds about 
Sensuality being connected with a child’s birth, has any power to reflect 
upon you this condition which you call dyspepsia. Nor has any Race- 
belief that children can inherit from parents, any power to reflect this con- 
dition Lg you, which you call dyspepsia. These mistaken thoughts in 
the whole human race have no power to reflect any mistake or error upon 


Ward Avenue. Dear P, no belief of your own in Sensuality has any power 
to svow forth as what you call dyspepsia. You are not sensual. You 
never were sensual. You do not believe in sensuality ; you are free from 
the errors which are called lustful ions and sensual appetites. No 
belief of yours that children can inherit weakness from parents, can reflect 
upon you this condition which you call dyspepsia. You do not believe you 
inherited anything from your parents.” 
There is plenty more of the Avenues and Formule, which con- 
clude with a kind of “ Christian Science ” doxology. 

It is inevitable that ideas about sex, and love-making, and 
“having a time” should intrude themselves into any 
“movement ” like “ Christian Science.” Hence some remarks on 
flirtation, which “certain American teachers practise, or wink 
at”; and we fear that, like Ingoldsby’s nun, some of them 
“wink as a lady ought not to wink.” But, to be fair to 
Miss Lord, her teak is perfectly proper and harmless where 
this delicate matter is concerned. In fact, she constantly amazes 
by her calm belief that “dear P.’s” gastric juices, and the 
coats of “dear P.’s” stomach (or of venerable P.’s either) will 
be affected by another person's reflections on theology, con- 
trasted with her distaste for all sorts of other nonsense, such 
as “Esoteric Buddhism.” “The difficulty about this Buddhistic 

Theosophical movement lies in a nutshell. It isafraud..... 
It professes to give information about God and Divine things, 
yet it gives none.” With her engaging candour Miss Lord next 
remarks that“ The Bibleisa very mixed Book,” which M. Renan and 
others have already said, at greater length, and not in so colloquial 
a style. When an objection is raised about Mystics, Miss Lord 
replies, “ Certainly no one can understand Mystics except Mystics. 
How far they understand themselves no one can settle.” The 
Mystic finds much pleasure in reading novels because he sees just 
how a Christian Scientist (if we may use the phrase) would have 
ut everything right. A Christian Scientific version of the Bride of 

mermoor would be an interesting example. At present, next 
to the Bible, Christian Science prefers the works of Mrs. Eddy, 

W. F. Evans, J. H. Dewey, MD. The Light of Asia, Molinos, 

Mme. Guyon, Count Tolstoi, and Wagner's libretti. 

If we might offer a suggestion to Miss Lord, it would be that 
she should translate Plotinus, and add him to the list. For when 
Plotinus says, “ They that love God bear lightly with the way of 
the world, lightly whatsoever befalls them in the general 
movement of things,” he says almost everything that is essen- 
tial in “Christian Science.” The task of tackling the Enneads 
will keep Miss Lord away from “ dear P.” and her dyspepsia. In 
the meantime Miss Lord may exercise her powers in endeavour- 
ing to convert her reviewers by “the Absent Treatment,” and 
perhaps she will have accomplished that miracle about the time 
when she reaches the colophon of Plotinus, 


CRABBE.® 


|: pee us stand eight little volumes bound in very nice 
crinkly blue leather, not so bright as it once was, and 
backed with red lettering pieces and gold tooling, also a little 
tarnished—the whole of no extraordinary magnificence, but turned 
out, we fear, rather better than the ordinary binder of to-day 
turns out his ordinary wares. They contain all the published 
poetical works of George Crabbe, except the Posthumous Tales 
and the excerpts from MSS. which were given in his son’s life—all 
the poetical works without exception that made the author for a 
full half-century an English poet revered alike by critics and b 
readers, and for something like half that time a poet who 
scarcely a rival. Few poets except the hs | greatest and the very 
most worthless have had per share of not-posthumous fame 
than Crabbe; it might be asked whether any of equal fame and 
equal desert who has written so near our time is so completely 
neglected. He has his devotees, of course, the chief of whom is, 
we believe, Mr. Courthope; he has from time to time students 
who “look him up” from the more or less professional point of 
view, the chief of whom is Mr. Leslie Stephen ; but has he readers P 
Mr. Kebbel seems to have set about this book with the 
praiseworthy desire of trying to ure him some if he has not, 
and he has executed a very creditable mon divided, in the 
orthodox fashion, between biography and criticism. The gloomy 
pessimist says that little books like these drive readers off instead 
of attracting them by supplying them with an evil conceit of false 
lmowledge ; but we need not mind the gloom: imist. 
Crabbe’s life was uneventful, but on the though 
he does not seem to have quite realized how lucky it was. 
It was, indeed, some time before he achieved independence 


and the power of following his own bent; but when he did so 
he reached a position far above any to which either his birth 
or his education entitled him, and his manhood and old age 
were spent almost in idleness, and certainly in comfort. Asa 
mere boy he secured the affections of a pretty and agreeable 
girl, an heiress in her way, somewhat above him in station, 
and apparently much his superior in breeding, who was content 
to wait for him during an e ment which both in length 
and apparent lessness cull certainly have sickened many 
young ladies. ith no apparent attraction but his verse, he 
secured the patronage of Burke, of Thurlow, of the Duke of 
Rutland ; was almost foisted into the Church; was, despite some 
admitted ial defects, treated with unusual kindness as 
chaplain a thivdes passed many years of his life doing exactl 
as he would, an absentee from his parish ; at two different peri 
was a favourite guest in the literary circles of London; never 
outlived his fame, and finished his life in something like affluence 
and in excellent health till his death at a great age. He cer- 
tainly had some trials in youth, but they were little more than a 
probation. Shy, abrupt, with no general conversation and few 
general interests, not convivial, t “— a poy at one time 
rather a hard drinker, no sportsman, though a co ed rustic, 
not in the very least a wit, and it would seem not gifted with 
the best of tempers, it is difficult to find out from any account of 
him what can lows made Crabbe a favourite, except a genuine 
conviction and appreciation of his lite powers. When Mr. 
Kebbel comes to discuss those works critically we are bound 
to say that he seems to us rather to “confess and avoid.” 
He begins, “The question has been sometimes asked whether 
Crabbe was either a great poet or a great writer. If he was the 
Jirst, he was the second.” And after fifty pages he sums up to 
the effect that certain things “qualify him to take rank as a 
great writer.” Mr. Kebbel is, we think, an Oxford man, and he 
must in the. good old days have learnt his Aldrich. But he 
seems, no doubt by accident, to have forgotten the solemn maxim, 
Sublata antecedente vel posita consequente nihil certo colligitur. 
It is undeniable that if Grabbe was @ great poet he was a great 
writer ; if he is only proved to be a great writer, nihil colligitur 
as to his being a great poet. 

We own that, Seas part, we find the solution of the ques- 
tion, “ Was Crabbe a poet?” an uncommonly difficult one. If 
he was a poet at all, then he was, in his own way, a great one; 
for few if any poets, short of the very greatest, have possessed 
his particular gifts in greater measure. But were these gifts 


those which made these poets deserve their title? There is the 

rub; and we cannot say that we find quite as much help from 

Mr. Kebbel in dealing with it as we should like. The admirable 

parody of James and Horace Smith has made most people ac- 
uainted with the defects of Crabbe’s treatment ; and the only 

thing that can be said against that ly is that it is hardly 

a caricature so much as something that Crabbe really might have 

written. Nothing in it surpasses, if anything in it equals, 

We saw my Lord, and Lady Jane was there, 

And said to Johnson, “ Johnson, take a chair,” 


which Mr. Courthope himself, with the boldness of a true knight 
in reference to his mistress’s imperfections, has quoted. 
And observe that this is not the voulue simplicity of 
Wordsworth, who went and was prosaic in theory and of malice 
prepense to show the other gentlemen that poetic diction was. 
Fabhish. Even if, in the context of this icular example, 
some argument might be found, or made, to show that there was 
something dramatic intended in the icular nao there are 
far too many other instances which show that Crabbe really did 
not perceive the difference between the poetical and what is 
opprobriously called the prosaic. It is, indeed, urged by his 
defenders that this style—a style as of drab stucco—is less: 
perceivable in his lyrics; and it may freely be granted that, in 
Sir Eustace Grey more particularly, there are passages which, if 
they stood alone (which, by the way, they do not) would give one 
a much higher idea of Crabbe than his Tales. But then these 
lyrics form an infinitesimal of his work, and were evident} 
not the things that his y willingly turned to. He an 
his admirers would have been sey surprised and ~~ 
at his poetical claims being rested on any such ground. 
they admired in him was, in the first place, the admirable truth 
and force of his descriptions of nature, and, in the second place, 
the equally admirable vividness of his representation of character- 
and manners. In both these respects, as we have said, we must 
to the very greatest poets to find Crabbe’s superiors, or even 
fis uals. The often-quoted touch about the ripening bean- 
sheaves, with hundreds and thousands like it ; the repeated de- 
scriptions of the salt marshes of the Alde, with scores of others. 
not inferior; the famous passage on the strolling players; dozens. 
and dozens of characters, from Peter Grimes, the apprentice-: 


bea | murderer, to the frail damsels whom Crabbe drew in such 


numbers and yet with so curiously individual a touch—many 
other things and many other persons are of this kind. We must, 


we say, go to the greatest poets among poets for their equals. 
Bu this is the point—we may also go to the great prose: 
dramatists and the great novelists. is to say, in other 


words, the gifts in which Crabbe is strongest, though valuable, 
almost 2 accidents of poetry, are not of its essence ;, 
and the qualities that are of its essence, he, for the most part, 
seems not to possess. In yet other words, we think it might be 


* Great Writers—Crabbe. . By T. E. Kebbel. London: Walter Scott. 
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to write or to read the prose novel freely, because he displayed in 
verse the qualities which Scott and Miss Austen were about to 
Came in ~—. We put this forward rather as a sketched 
hypothesis as positive dogma, and of course Mr. Kebbel and 
others are at liberty to hold a different view. As an introducto 
sketch to pre the reader for the of Crabbe himse 
the present volume has no inconsiderable merits, especially in the 
a part and in the digest and enumeration of the 
works. 

There are some minor drawbacks, chiefly in the critical part, 
which surprise us. A professed admirer and i. 9 quoter of 
Miss Austen should not talk of “Tom” Thorpe. e immortal 
brother of Isabella and possessor of the rooms in which not more 
than five pints of port were drunk per man is “ John” for time 
and for eternity. “Lady Unwin” is another curious blunder, and 
a sonny unlucky one; it would be nearly as bad to speak 
of Vanessa Johnson or Stella Vanhomrigh. But these are, of 
course, only very unfortunate oversights. What is much worse 
is the strange shortsightedness of Mr. Kebbel’s verbal criticism. 
He says, for instance :— 

“ Or will you deem them amply in health 

Labour’s hair child that wealth.” 
It is difficult to understand what is meant by the second line. How any 
child of labour, properly so called, whether fair or foul, can be said to 
languish with wealth, I do not quite perceive; or if Crabbe means that 
the child of labour, whom health makes fair, would lose his health if he 
became rich and idle, then either “them” in the first line should be 
“him,” or “child” in the second line should be “children.” I mention 
these mistakes at once to avoid the necessity of calling attention to them 
further on. I wish they were not so easily to be found. 


Now by defacing Crabbe’s own perfectly accurate punctuation 
(a comma at “health” and a comma at “ child”) Mr. Kebbel has 
to blind himself ; but even thus it is simply wonderful that 
he should have been blinded. The passage is rfectly right and 
the criticism hopelessly wrong. The “ child of labour,” as a child 
in arms might see, is health itself. That health is the offspring 
of labour and that riches breed disease have been commonplaces 
and copybookisms ever since moralizing was invented. The 
question is:—Will you say that if the poor suffer hardships they 
have, at any rate, for their reward health, the fair child of labour, 
which health usually —_ to languish as a man begins to | ad 
rich? We should not have supposed that the slightest doubt 
could be felt as to this meaning. Nor does this infelicity of 
verbal criticism stand alone, for Mr. Kebbel (as he would himself 
say), impar congressus Achilli, undertakes to show that Johnson's 
correction of the opening of the Village was a for the 
worse. Now a man should not find fault with Johnson—¢a 
porte malheur, as was said of & much smaller person. And in 
this particular instance, though it is too long to quote and argue 
out, we venture to say again that Mr. Kebbel has misunderstood 
his text very strangely indeed. 


NOVELS.* 


'E Story of Charles Strange will be an excellent stimulant 
for those who like to read of people who “do keep up such 
a dash!” and of gentlemen who “ look flourishing as a duke- 
” and “attend Her Majesty’s levées in the full glory of 
scarlet coat and flashing sword blade,” or of “my lord who 
is much given to unorthodox things,” and my lady who at first 
“ doesn’t know what to be at,” and then “ sets up a fuss.” Mrs, 
Wood has thousands of readers, and most people know the kind 
of things that she, by a shake of her racer ee stig was enabled 
to provide for them. In her books a large average of her cha- 
racters “die without lying ill at all.” Inquests are n in 
Charles Strange’s story too, and before we reach the end of the 
first volume we come to the mysterious east wing with its in- 
visible occupant, its perpetually locked heavy oak door studded 
with nails, and its furtive little door leading into the high-walled 
en. But we feel it almost unfair to criticize a book which 
must have been weighed in the balance by its author and found 
wanting, or it would have been —_ to the world years ago. 
Loose threads abound in it, which the more practised hand of 
the author of East Lynne would have bound up tightly together 
to the strengthening of every part. Not in the later years of her 
art would she have let the robbery occur in Mr. Brightman’s 
office without the escaped convict, Tom Heriot, falling under 
suspicion, to the misery and confusion of those who held him 
dear; nor would she have let him assume the name of his half- 
brother, Charles Strange, without something coming of it. By- 
the-bye, it was an odd twist of the kaleidoscope which made it 
possible for a Whitby whaler on its return from Greenland to 
— up an escaped convict anywhere near the island of Tristan 
"Acunha ; and when the days of telegrams had come Whitby’s 
whaling days were at an end. 
The Pit Town Coronet is certainly not a novel of dismal com- 
monplace. With the exception of the mutilated body, the diving- 


* The Story of Charles Strange. By Mrs. Henry Wood. London: 
Bentley & Son. 1888. 

The Pit Town Coronet. By Charles J. Wills. London: Ward & | 
Downey. 1888. 

Misterton’s Mistake. By Walter Raymond. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. 1888. 


bell, and the ingénue—Lucy Warrender, alas! is the very reverse 
of an ingénue—it contains all the i ients which combine to 
make a certain amount of nepenthe foam in M. du Boisgobey’s 
“common café wine-glass.” Besides these “vier Elemente 
innig gesellt” there are amusing enough sketches of the shady 
side of society and of clerical life and manners. Mr. Wills’s 
lot is — but it is inadequately worked out, and -he has 

urdened himself with too brent pn Mr. and Mrs. Dodd 
are well done. He is the light-hearted, easygoing vicar of a> 
Warren, and she a very far away cousin of Mrs. Proudie’s. 
later life her characteristics are high a and skin and bone. 
His are not; he has grown so stout that he is often assailed by 
cries of “Jumbo.” Nevertheless, she being convinced that “ the- 
thought of marrying again is constantly occurring to the mind of 
every married man,” strenuously discountenances any little atten- 
tions paid him by lady parishioners, and does her utmost to keep 
his feet in the path which leads to what “should be the goal of 
every cle ’s ambition,” a bishopric. He, careless, self- 
indulgent soul—or rather body—asks nothing more than to stay 
in the pleasant clerical pasture where his lot is cast. He 
revels in his peaches, ridges, and port, and by no means 
buries in a napkin the one talent with which heaven has 
entrusted him—that of an appreciative palate. He joyousl 
congratulates himself on the non-existence of the aggriev 
parishioner in his cure of souls. No such thing is to be found 
there. “Ifa man doesn’t like the church, he takes sittings in 
the chapel, and there’s an end of the thing.” 

If Mr. Dodd is easygoing, Mrs. Dodd is not. Nothing in the 
parish escapes her attention. She lays the foundation of lasti 
— to the girls by teaching them, even in the tale om § 
that none of them who ever go into domestic service should 
dream of marrying until absolutely past all work. Now and then 
the Vicar ventures to take his own way—notably so when the 
bishopric Mrs. Dodd longed for was at last offered tohim. A 
trusty archdeacon was sent by the Prime Minister, and he and 
Mr. d were closeted ther. “In vain did Mrs. Dodd 
alternately beg, command, and even entreat him with briny tears 
to communicate what had taken place in that secret interview. 
She even tried guessing, but each guess was more wildly — 
bable than the last; be final suggestion was rather a 
arrow. ‘John,’ she said, in a hissing whisper, with a vicious 
nudge, to the poor Vicar, who was vainly seeking sleep for the 
twentieth time, ‘you may keep it from me if you will, but I’ve 
guessed your dreadful secret. Yes,’ she ad with a suc- 
cession of sobs, ‘I’ve guessed it at last; the i is. 
going to sequestrate your living on the ground of your weakened 
intellect !’ 

One of the best things in the book is the discovery made by 
Mr. Blogg, the head keeper, of a little packet, which Mr. Capt, the 
valet, thinks he has securely hidden in a hole in a tree. Mr. 
son is visiting the spot to assure himself that his precious 
- most important deposit is safe, when he encounters the 

eeper :— 

“T dare say it seems to you,” said Blogg, “ more like loafing than dut 
for me to os mandiing round the best part of the day, aye, nd ot tees 
best part of this gun. . head keeper’s 

18 anxious time as a sina ng-| ing- 
mind me; it’s not all tips an information 
information there, it’s night-lines in the river and the lake, it’s wirin’ and © 
steel-trappin’, when it aint ferretin’ and fish pison; and what with the 
boys as cums after the antlers, and the nestes, and the children as cums after 
— and the radicals as keeps a dog, a man’s hands is very full 


“You must have an anxious time,” said Capt, who at that moment was 

hy, i days, the boys 

a ‘ou may well sa at; why, in my youn i 
come ‘after the and the men the bat cums 
everything. They even grubs up the ferns and primroses with irons made. 
—. Why one of they fern chaps would think nothing of clearing 

an acre in a mornin’. y comes after the butterflies with their nets, 
and a botanizing with their tin candle-boxes, and trespassing cums. 
natural to them. Only the other day I caught a fellow bottling mud out. 
of a and a-catching newts, and such like. ‘What's your business © 
here?’ Isaid. ‘I’m collecting quatic animals,’ said he. ‘And I suppose 
you’ve got permission?’ ‘Don’t you try to stop the march of science, 
my man,’ says he. ‘I don’t care nothing about the march of science,’ says 
I, ‘ but if you don’t hand over the pair off antlers as have got up 
back, I’ll wallop you, master, and after I’ve walleped you, you and A ol 
can march where you please,’” 

Blogg and Capt walk on, Capt in ever-increasing terror of the. 
keeper's trained powers of observation. Suddenly Blogg points 
to a beech-tree, the beech tree. “It’s many a dom, F says 
sententiously, “as would walk by that tree and see nothing 

rticular about it.” And then the wretched Capt is aware that - 

is secret is discovered. 

“Brother, what a great many cups of tea you do drink!” 
“Sister, what a great many cups of water you make me drink to 
get a little tea.” We commend this parable to the notice of the 
author of Misterton's Mistake. It is probably a first book, and 
it would have been a better one if Mr. Ra ond had compressed 
it into half its present length, and kept a firmer of his cha- 
racters and story, which he does not seem to think it worth while. 
to take up until he is far advanced in the third volume, wher - 
its gyrations become almost bewildering. 
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NEW LAW BOOKS AND EDITIONS.* 


issue of the sixth edition of Dart’s Vendors and Purchasers 

is an event to which no conveyancer can be indifferent. The 
author was able, before his death, to give the benefit of his 
revision to some extent to the first chapter, but with this 
exception the whole work of preparing the mad has fallen upon 
the very capable trio of gentlemen whose names appear upon the 
title-page. In scope and arrangement the present edition does not 
differ materially from its predecessors, the chief exception to this 
rule being, per! that the subject of registration is altogether 
excluded. The ohewn explain in their preface that this is because 
the problem of creating an effective system of registration of title 
still awaits solution, and is su i to be about to be under- 
taken by the Government. ey express, at the same time, a 
pleasing confidence, which every person qualified to form an 
opinion will probably share with them, that whatever statutes 
may be , and with whatever success, with this laudable 
end in view, “the usefulness and value of their [the editors’] 
labours will not be lessened.” It is, indeed, highly improbable 
that the science of conveyancing will be killed at one blow, or 
that it will fail to survive with a considerable proportion of its 


_ present glorious elaboration for a much longer period than the 


worst enemies of Mr. Dart would venture to predict for the currency 
of this edition of his monumental work. The labour of adapting the 
book to the requirements of the present year of grace ap to 
have been getemed by Messrs. Barber, Haldane, and Sheldon 
with a degree of assiduity and learning all the more creditable to 
them when we consider the celebrity attained by the two first- 
named gentlemen in the spheres of litigation and legislation re- 
—— neither of which | pa wap is it easy to combine with 

expenditure of time and pains requisite to the production of 
nearly two thousand s of arduously revised and collated 
learning. It is probable that by this time many conveyancers 
have ascertained 7 experience that the sixth edition of Dart is 
‘worthy of the fame of its predecessors. It would be unjust to 
omit a word of praise to Mr. Pattullo for the compilation of one 
of the longest indexes extant. 

Most people know in a general way that coal mines are subject 
to an extremely socialistic code of laws, consolidated and made 
more socialistic by an Act of 1887. Any one curious as to the 
course actually taken are particular development of contempt 
of contract can satisfy himself on the subject by reading the first 
part of Mr. Maskell Peace’s new book on this Act and a few 
cognate matters. The text of the Act is preceded by an “ Intro- 
duction and Digest,” wherein Mr. Peace sets forth its effect in 
comparatively popular  ° e, and with some amount of com- 
ment and explanation. e Truck Acts, 1831, 1887, are treated 
in the same way, the text in each case being but sparsely amplified 
by Mr. Peace’s notes. The volume has, however, a more important 
use than this, as it consists almost entirely of matter which a 
great variety of persons engaged as managers and the like about 
mines, or owning mines which they work themselves, are bound 
at their peril to know. For these persons Mr. Peace’s “digests” 
supply a brief and clear general statement of the law which 
should at least put them in a —e to understand the kind of 
liabilities imposed upon them by law, and to know in what cir- 


cumstances it will be desirable for them to take legal advice. 


* A Treutise on the Law and Practice relating to Vendors and Purchasers 
Real Estate, By the late Henry J. Dart. Sixth edition. By William 
ber, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., One of Her Majesty’s Counsel, and R. B. 

Haldane and W. R. Sheldon, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esqs., Barristers-at-Law. 
London: Stevens & Sons. 1888. r 

The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887 ; also a Digest of the Law relating 
to Truck. By Maskell W. Peace, Solicitor to the Mining Association of 
Great Britain, &c. London: Reeves & Turner, 1888. 

The Allotments Acts, 1887. By T. Hall Hall, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Law of Allotments.” London: Stevens 
& Sons. 1888. 

The Allotments Acts, 1887. W. A. Holdsworth, of Gray’s Inn, 

The Law of Public Meeting. By J. W. B of Lincoln’s 

The History of the Law of Tithes in England ; a the Yorke Prize 
Essay for the University of Jor 1887. By William Easterly, 
B.A., LL.B., St. John’s College and Middle Temple. Cambridge: at 
the University Press, 1888, 

A Sale of Goods, with occasional re- 

to Foreign Decisions. By Walter C. A. Ker, M.A., late Scholar of 
inity College, Cambridge, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Reeves & Turner. 1888. 

‘Temple, Barrister-at-Law, of the Secretary’s Department Board 
of Customs. London: Stevens & Sons, 1888. 

Papers on Maritime Legislation ; with a Translation of the German Mer- 

ile relating laritime Commerce. By Ernest Emil Wendt, D.C.L. 
Third edition. London: Longmans & Co. 1888. 

Commentaries on the Common Law. By Herbert Broom, LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law. Eighth edition. By W. F. A. Archibald, M.A., and Hubert W. 
Greene, M.A. B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Esqs., Barristers-at-Law. 
London : Maxwell & Son. 1888, 

A Practical Exposition of the Principles of Equity. By H. Arthur 
Smith, M.A., LL.B. (Lond.), of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Second edition. London: Stevens & Sons. 1888. 

Principles of the Common Inv. By John Indermaur, Solicitor, Author 
of “ Manual of Practice” &c. London: Stevens & Haynes. 1888. 

Wilson's Legal Handy Books—The Law of Joint-Stock Companies. By 
James Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Effingham Wilson & Co. 1888. 


For practitioners the book will be useful as an edition of the 
Act, with Mr. Peace’s notes, and the rules enacted by sect. 49, 
and by reason of the appendix, which contains a large collection 
of forms, rules, notices, and the like, as well as reprints of several 
important judgments, instructions to candidates, and other mis- 
cdigawas matter. On the whole, it is a sound piece of work, 
and no one who occupies a responsible position about a mine 
should be without it. 

The Allotments Act, 1887, along with its senior by a month 
or two, Sir C. E. Birkbeck’s Allotments and Cottage Gardens 
Omer for Crops Act, has produced two books, a small 
one by Mr. Hall Hall, and a very small one by Mr. Holdsworth. 
Mr. Hall’s, while it supplies good reading for any educated per- 
son taking an interest in the subject, is also calculated to meet 
the requirements of a lawyer, and Mr. Holdsworth’s may do 
sufficiently well for a person about to apply for an allotment. 
Mr. Hall prefaces each of the principal Acts by a concise and 
well-written summary of the effects of its different parts. His 
book on The Law of Allotments, published in 1886, entitles him 
to be regarded as an authority on the subject, and his present 
work is not less careful and accurate than its predecessor. He 
makes some judicious observations on the general aspect of the 
two Acts of year, noting the supplementary character of the 
Allotments Act and the extremely wide of the Allotments 
Compensation Act, in which “allotment” is so defined as to 
include everything that is mosses | called an allotment, or 

are 


cottage garden, and many things whi not, such as a gentle- 
man’s kitchen garden of less two acres in extent of which 
he is tenant. . Hall commits himself to the impressive state- 


ment that this Act affects over a million existing tenancies. 
compulsory clauses of the Allotments Act are, in Mr. Hall’s 
opinion, li ely to produce greater effects indirectly than directly, 
as a landlord’s knowledge of their existence may frequently induce 
him to grant allotments or to t them on easier terms 

he otherwise would without direct recourse to them becoming 
necessary. Mr. Hall gives a plentiful supply of forms, the ap- 
propriate parts of the ds Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and 
the Public Health Act, 1875, and the Model ations issued 
by the Local Government Board for the Use of Sanitary Autho- 
rities. But for the delay in the publication of these last the 
book would have a: mm earlier. Mr. Holdsworth did not wait 
for them. His in substance a cheaper and earlier edition 
of Mr. Hall’s; but his Introduction contains some sentiments 
and speculations of his own about the law and the subject of it 
which may be read not without profit. 

Mr. J. W. Blagg describes his treatise on the law of public 
meetings modestly, but not inaccurately, as an essay. Yet he 
hardly seems to understand how little it comes to. In a brief 
introduction he asserts thet there is a constitutional right of 
assembling with other le in any place where you have a 
right to be, as long as A om not commit any offence, such as 
treason, unlawful assembly, or nuisance, when you are assembled. 
He does not seem to appreciate the circumstances that his pro- 
position, so limited, was never denied by anybody, and that it is 
reduced to the extreme of tenuity by his admission that there are 
hardly any — where people have a right to be, unless some one 
gives them leave to go there. In order to fill up his pages, he 
adds some observations, neither exhaustive nor erroneous, upon 
unlawful assembly, riot, and treason, these being the offences 
which crowds of persons publicly met together are most likely to 
commit. The fact is that the subject is so simple and the law is 
so plain, that there is not much to be said about it. What little 
there is Mr. Blagg says with propriety enough. 

Industry and enthusiasm are useful qualities in the composition 
of essays which win ne prizes, and their traces are to be 
clearly observed all over the disquisition about tithes which won 
last year’s Yorke Prize for Mr. W. Easterly. It is pleasant to 
read in a quasi law-book how “the fruit of that great triumph of 
Paulus after the victory of Pydna, as he marched to the capitol 
clad in the vesture of Jove himself, was the upas-like secretion 
finally resulting in the degradation and demoralization of the 
Republic.” It is agreeable to be reminded that when St. Augustine 
reached England “ scarce a century had elapsed since Hengist and 
his fierce war-band landed at Ebbs-fleet.” It does credit to the 
hearts of examiners that these picturesque flourishes on the 
of uate youth do not en their hearts and make them 
withhold the prize which is otherwise deserved. Mr. Easterly’s 
essay contains a great deal of the sort of information that you 

t out of an encyclopedia, but a certain quantity of such learning 
is essential to a complete acquaintance with the subject of tithe, 
upon which it is hardly ever possible to advise without going 
back at least as far as Henry VIII. He has read 
Hallam, Stubbs, and a + many other authors with laudable 
produced prize essay, but has 
neither discov nor anything very new or surprising. 
Perhaps it was hardly to be expected that he should. 

The noble ambition of codification has stirred Mr. W. C. A. 
Ker, and he has selected for his experiment the law of sale of 
— His work is in the manner of Mr. Justice Stephen’s 

igest of Criminal Law; and he has, to some extent, profited by 
the work of that learned judge in the India Contract Act, 1872. 
His Digest consists of 137 articles, with a reasonable number of 
illustrations, founded upon decided cases, to which he gives 
references in foot-notes. He has seven chapters, of which the 
titles are :—“I. The Formation of the Contract ; II. Title; III. Bar- 
gains and Sales and Executory Contracts ; IV. The Performance 
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of the Contract; V. Lien and S in Transitu; VI. The 
Breach of the Contract and Herein ; VIL. Miscel- 
laneous.” A book of this class can hardly fail to be useful to 

urposes ractice it is t the person using it 
Should have See acquaintance with its general plan, and that 
the index should be good. A brief testing of the fatter qualifica- 
tion suggests that in this important particular Mr. Ker’s work is 
susceptible’of improvement. It is certain, however, that great 
care and industry have been bestowed on the volume. For prac- 
tical purposes it is rather at a disadvantage in the existence of so 
well-arranged and useful a standard work on the subject as 
Benjamin on Sales. The fifth article, which reproduces the 
substance of the 17th section of the Statute of Frauds, uses onl 
the word “value,” which occurs in Lord Tenterden’s Act, an 
omits all notice of the fact that the word in the original statute 
is “price.” The whole subject of remedy for breach of contract 
is treated of rather perfunctorily. 

Persons e in commerce will probably find that Mr. 
Howard Payn has conferred a boon upon them by the publication 
of an edition of the Merchandize Marks Act, 1887, with an intro- 
duction treating of the operation and effects of the Act. It has 
sufficient appendices, with special reference to the new Order of 
the Commissioners of Customs concerning watches. Mr. Payn, as 
an officer of the Custom House, speaks with authority, but not, as 
he is careful to declare in his preface, er cathedrd. The Act is 
suitably annotated, and the little book seems a decidedly useful 
one. 

The interest of Dr. Wendt’s ey on Maritime Legislation, 
the third edition of which is published seventeen after the 
issue of the second, is now, perhaps, mainly historical, The prin- 
cipal event which has happened since then calling for Dr. Wendt’s 
notice is the ag + wer in 1877 of the Antwerp Rules of General 


Average. e history of their esis and of their gradual 
adoption b and in this country 
conveniently studied in the reports and correspondence which 


Dr. Wendt republishes. His bulky volume forms a valuable 
— of information for those interested in this and 

imi ics of mercantile interest. The present edition is a 
good deal polemical than its predecessor. 

-The eighth edition of Broom’s Commentaries on the Common 
Law follows the seventh, which was, like its successor, edited by 
Mr. W. F. A. Archibald and Mr. H. W. Greene, at an interval of 
four years. This seems to show that the book holds its own in 
the favour of students and their teachers, as, indeed, there is no 
reason why it should not. In consequence, we may hope, of a 
hint —_ to them in these columns, on the publication of the 
last edition, the editors have inserted a chapter on Landlord and 
Tenant. It is only some fifty pages long, but seems to treat of 

the subject adequately, and in a manner consonant to the 

and tone of the volume. Room is said to have been made 

for it by the excision of matter “ the interest of which was rather 
antiquarian than practical.” 

e observe with satisfaction that Mr. H. A. Smith’s work on 

the Principles of Equity, the merits of which were recorded in 

columns at the time of its publication six years ago, has 


reached a second edition, and that the author has been his own | h 


editor. In addition to bringing the book down to date in respect 

of legislation, Mr. Smith has added a chapter on the Law of 

Companies. It is short, as such a chapter should be in a work 

intended principally for students, but is as well written and 
as the rest of the book. 

Mr. J. Indermaur’s students’ book on Common Law, of which 
the fifth edition is now published, appears fully to retain its 
popularity with the lange and practical y-minded class of persons 

whose use it is designed. 

__ There is a great deal of ill-printed information about Joint- 
Stock Companies in Mr. J. W.Smith’s work on the subject, which 
is one of the series known as Wilson’s — Handy Books, The 
subject is not a very promising one for a cheap crib, because it is 
not the very a who want to know about Companies, and those 
who do would, as a general rule, be likely to prefer yao | 
three guineas in taking legal advice to making a rather doubtf 
investment of eighteenpence. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE TRAVELLER ABROAD.* 


A 


the phrase, would mean one who co-operates in travelling, 
a person, for example, who works out his own passage. Possi 

it might apply to the members of the groups whom Mr. Cook 
or Mr. Gaze conducts to all parts of the habitable globe. This, 
however, is not the sense in which Mr. Greening employs the 
words on the title-page of the little volume before us. He is 
interested in co-operation, and he has been travelling on the Con- 
tinent. He is therefore a co-o ive traveller in the sense in 
which a member of the firm of the Rothschilds or the Barings 

ing the Grand Tour or its modern equivalent might be de- 
scribed as a commercial traveller. Last year Mr. Greening, who 
is the ing director of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Association and the Honorary Treasurer of the Labour Asso- 


CO-OPERATIVE TRAVELLER, if we strictly evel 


* The Co-operative Traveller Abroad. By Edward Qwen Greening. 
London: Arthur Standing. 1888. . 


ciation—societies founded on a co-operative basis—made a visit of 
inquiry to Guise, where the late Godin had instituted a co- 
operative foundry, and had associated it with an immense domestic 
establishment called the Familistére, in which he himself and the 
workmen and other persons connected with the foundry and their 
families resided. . Greening described his visit and his journey 
to and from Guise in a series of sketches published in the Co- 
operative News, and he has now reprinted them. The book is 
pleasantly and clearly written; perhaps with a little too much 
of the air of elaborately condescending to the lowest capacity 
which often characterizes writers who address themselves ex- 
clusively to the working classes. There is an air about it 
as of a man ing to the lowest form in a Sunday-school. 
But this defect of manner is slight, and probably was not felt by 
the readers of the papers in their original form. 
Without delaying over the preliminary of the book nw» 
may await Mr. Greening at Guise, and accept his introduction to 
. Godin, of whose career he gives an interesting sketch. 
M. Godin was born in 1817, and at the time of Mr. po 
visit was seventy years of age. He received the mere rudi- 
ments of education in a village school, and when he was twelve 
years old was set to work in his father’s smithy, trig | 
years he moved about from place to place in the exercise 0 
trade. In 1840 he began business on a small scale for himself. 
He was so successful, that in 1852 he was at the head of a con- 
siderable foundry in Guise, and a capitalist to the amount of 
12,0007. He already become a believer in the co-operative 
principle, and showed his sincerity by subscribing 4,000/., a third 
of his total ssions, to help in forming a co-operative colony 
in Texas. @ money was soon lost, and he resolved that in 
future co-operation should begin at home. In 1859 he began the 
erection of the building known as the Familistére, a common 
residence for his workpeople, to which he gradually added a 
bakery, café, wine-shop, and store; afterwards a n for 
young children and an infant-school were formed; then schools 
for elder children, and later on a theatre or a concert-room ; the 
erection of baths and washhouses followed. In 1877 M. Godin 
introduced ‘a system of profit sharing with his wo , and 
for the next three years his workers received on the ave 
8 per cent. bonus or dividend upon their wages. “In 1880, M. 
Godin being then sixty-three years of age, he crowned the 
edifice b pe eng the works, the social palace, the 
store, and the schools in one great te oe nee Society, with 
provisions for the whole becoming gradually the property of the 
workers employed upon the palace and their families.” M.Godin 
carried out his ideas under domestic obstacles such as those which 
harassed Palissy, the potter, and many other inventors. His wife 
brought an action against him tc enable her to withdraw her 
proportion of the common pps from an adventure which she 
thought hazardous, and he to pay, Mr. i 
than 100,000/., the affair ending in complete est ent and 
separation between the husband and the wife. M. Godin's son, 


ten 
his 


too, a) to have taken unseasonable opportunities of airing 

his contempt for the whole business. In promoting the interests 

of others M. Godin attended very legitimately to hisown. His 
as director amounted in good years to 


seven thousand pounds, giving him an average income of 
ten and twelve thousand pounds a 
means an ascetic. The rooms whi 
the Familistére were furnished in a manner which s 


draw: 
M. in defended -tem 
said, “in a tub if we wed ait the 


existence. 
savage.” M. Godin 


ition to 
of them, had 
amounti 


income of 10,68ol. 
4 i ives an attractive picture of life im the 
Familistére at oi for which we must refer the reader to his 
pages. It is natural that he should think that the vexed ques- 
tion of labour and capital has been solved on strictly business 
principles, with that rational regard to self-interest on all sid 
which, qualified by a sense of equity, is a better basis of mut 
good ing than a sentimental phi - It is probable 
that co-operation has a useful part to play in the industrial 
organization of the future; but the most that can be prudently 


| 
e allotting to himself nearly half of the profits due to labour. ‘ 
Beside this, the interest on his capital amounted yearly to six or 
between 
no 
in 
ted to 
Mr. Greening op of scrupulous taste and — than 
ample means. is ts taking exception to ~— 
and silver plate, to the furniture of the 
, and marble busts, 
| “ We can live,” he 
perfection of social 
| same, we have got back to the life of the 
| perceived that the object of production is un- 
productive consumption ; and, in setting an example to his work- 
men of the cultivation, according to the means at their dis- 
posal, of the elegancies and refinements of existence, he was 
probably teaching them as useful a lesson as in establishing 
As to the share of the labourers 
Fone? oie in the profits at Guise, Mr. Greening gives a few. illustrative 
instances of workmen or other aaa who, i 
| their wages and what they might have saved out 
| eC acquired in half a dozen years credits as sharehol 
) to sums varying from 82/. to 1,500/., in addition to the advan- 
| tages derived from residence in the Familistére, with its sh 
and stores, its gardens, baths, laundries, and theatre, its ae 
| and nurseries. The general result, as stated by M. Deynaud in 
: the Devoir, is that in five years an improvement has been effected 
| in the condition of the co-operators amounting to 40 per cent. on 
) their wages, while M. Godin has received an annual ave 
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said is, that it has succeeded under M. Godin at Guise, from 1877 
to 1887—in a particular place, that is, under a man of remark- 
able genius for organization and force of character and during 
ashort term of years. M. Godin’s success justifies and encourages 
further experiments ; but it would be as gratuitous to anticipate 
similar results universally as to su t any one who chooses 
could write a Don Quixote and a Paradise Lost because Cervantes 
and Milton did so. M. Godin a; to have been, in his way, 
a man of genuinely creative and organizing genius. He died in 
the beginning of the present year, and the Society is going on 
under a director chosen by the shareholders. Its future course 
will be watched with interest and hopefulness. The continued 
success, after half a century's experience, of the Society of Co- 
‘operative House-painters in Paris, to which Mr. Mill first called 
attention, is encouraging. 
Mr. Greening kept his eyes open for other things than co-opera- 
tion during his tour in France. His impressions with to 
t proprietorship confirm the views which have lately been 
advocated by Lady Verney. The wheat land of France, he says, 
produces only eleven bushels per acre, as against twenty-eight 
or thirty-two bushels in England. To him, Freuch = 
ture suggested “playing at farming, as our own girls play at 
housekeeping.” answer to his ey why French peasant 
rietors do not join in working their fields together, an eminent 
chman nailed “ Ah, my dear friend, it is not their land only 
which is divided. Their hearts and minds are severed and be- 
littled.” Mr. Greening, of course, has his remedy—it is ration 
in farming. He is the manager of the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural iation. Vous vendez des ta jes, M. Guillaume. 
But there seems no reason to doubt the accuracy of the figures 
he quotes and of his observations. In certain conditions of time, 
place, and circumstance peasant proprietorship can no doubt be 
euccessfully carried on. But to see in it the universal solution 
of the land question is as rash a generalization as to see in co- 
tion the universal solution of the industrial question. In 
ir later writings Mr. J. S. Mill and Mr. W. T. Thornton, the 
great champions of the system of petite culture, considerably 
qualified their earlier advocacy of it. 


THE SECRET OF THE HIGHLANDS.* 


THEN the Scotch Highlands are examined by a i 
W who commences on the North Western 
as, for example, in Sutherland or Ross—their rock masses ex- 


- hibit acertain order of succession. At the base are coarse ular 


gneisses, differing only from granites and similar rocks of igneous 
origin in the possession of a mineral banding, which somianilly 
is well marked, and in certain minor peculiarities which cannot 
Teadily be explained. Such rocks form almost the whole of the 
Outer Hebrides and the lower ground on the North-Western 


- €oast of the mainland. Above these, and to a large extent com- 
' pare of their débris, comes the vast mass of indurated sandstone 
rm 


ing the greater part of the mountain district around Loch 
ree, and named, after the former, the 
Torridon sandstone. The artist delights in its grand crags and 


Bich colour, and the latter is enhanced by the singular contrast 


which the next formation affords. This is a sandstone, yet more 
completely indurated, and so properly called a quartzite, which 
often is almost as white as snow. Above this comes a series of 


_ impure limestones, in which fossils have been found in some 


abundance, and these rocks appear to plunge beneath an enormous 
mass of _ and crystalline schists. The latter, though at first 
a) tly distinctly bedded, and not very highly altered from 

ir ori condition, seem, when followed southward into the 


in a word, less like altered sedimentary rocks. 

Between thirty and forty years ago the age and order of suc- 
‘cession of these rock masses was one of the “ burning questions” 
of geol The disputants ultimately formed two groups, the 
one headed by Sir Roderick Murchison, the other by the Aber- 
donian Professor Nicol. As Scot met Scot there was, it is need- 
less to say, industry and dogged perseverance on both sides; but 
the former had the advantage of numbers, wealth, and prestige, 
‘the latter only of accurate mineralogical knowledge. At last 
‘the Murchisonian party seemed to triumph all along the line, and 


- their theory of the “ Highland Succession ” took its place in text- 


books, and was regarded as an established fact which it were 
presumption to question. Yet all the while the solitary Professor 
was much more nearly right than his jubilant adversaries, and 
this unfortunate mistake—natural and pardonable though it 
“was—has given rise to a host of inaccurate observations and un- 
justifiable inferences which have most seriously retarded true 
progress in science. 

Briefly stated, this was Murchison’s reading of the structure of 
the H nds. The basement rocks—the coarse gneisses—were 


_ Tightly thought to be of immense age, and this “ Hebridean series,” 


as it was , was considered the representative in time of the 
oldest or Laurentian rocks of North America. The Torridon 
‘sandstone was regarded as in all aa: about the same age 
as the Cambrian rocks of Wales. e quartzites, which do not 


* Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. London. 1888. 


follow it in immediate succession, were correlated with the base 
of Murchison’s Lower Silurian. The were 
assigned on the evidence of their fossils to the lower part of the 
same t group of the Palwozoic series. As the mass of gneiss 
and schists, which forms the northern ment of the ; 
of the Central Highlands, appeared to overlie this limestone, it 
was supposed that this “newer gneiss,” as it was called, must 
also be assigned to the same geological age. 
Thus the crystalline rocks of the Central Highldnds were re- 
garded as the metamorphosed ene of the Silurian sedi- 
ments, often rich in fossils, of England, Wales, and even of 
Southern Scotland. Nicol, however, maintained that the appa- 
rently conformable succession of the “ newer gneiss” to the fossili- 
ferous limestone was an illusion, and that it was really a part of 
the older series which had been thrust up again into view in con- 
sequence of earth movements. In this contention he was in the 
main correct, but his views as stated presented serious difficulties, 
and his inability to explain these in a satisfactory manner no 
doubt largely contributed to the triumph of his opponents. 
Yet, strange to say, these seeming difliculties, when rightly 
explained, have proved to be the strength of his position. For 
nearly twenty years the Murchisonian hypothesis had undis- 
puted mastery, and it was not till 1878 that the standard of 
revolt was raised by Dr. H. Hicks. Though his first attack was 
easily defeated as grounded on a mistake, he returned to the 
charge with a better backing, and by 1882 grave icions 
of the accuracy of the accepted theory were entertained by the few 
British geologists who, from their intimate knowledge of rock 
structures and their freedom from official prepossessions, were 
competent to form an opinion on this difficult question. The in- 
vestigations of Professor Lapworth in that and the | year 
finally revealed the “ secret of [the Highlands,” and in 1883 the 
a Survey commenced an elaborate survey of the region 
from Loch Eriboil southwards for a distance of about fifty-five 
miles, with the result, announced by the Director-General in a 
letter to Nature in the year 1884, that the Murchisonian h 
thesis had proved untenable. The general results of the e 
rate mapping of this extensive and complicated district have 
been described in a paper recently read before the Geological 
Society of London, my ublished in the last number of its 
Quarterly Journal. In this elaborate communication Dr. A. 
Geikie, the Director-General of the Geological Survey, has pre- 
sented to the Society and to students of science generally a sum- 
mary of the work of his staff, and of the conclusions to which 
Griefly stated, this is the of the growth of the High 
riefly stated, this is story e gro igh- 
lands, as now told by the members of the Geological Survey. As 


in a fairy story, we must begin with the “ Long, long ago”—the 
very ancient aes, when probably no living creature existed on 
the earth. To this period belong the foundation-stones of the 


Highlands, those coarse gneisses already mentioned. Probably 
they were once molten — ey rocks of varied chemical 
composition. After a time they became consolidated, and 


mineral veins, resembling ite in composition, were developed 
in them by ion. en, in the whole region a mi 
banding was uced. In the opinion of the surveyors this 


was the result of mechanical disturbance, of a compression, 
thrusting, and folding of the rock masses in certain definite 
directions, which originated structures bearing a certain anal 
to those produced by pressure in stratified rocks. — ly 
dykes and other masses of igneous rock were injected, and then 
—still anterior to the Canttchio (the earliest in which, at 
present, living creatures are certainly known to have existed)— 
another and a very important series of earth movements 
occurred, producing a series of structures which are sometimes 
more conspicuous than the former. Not, however, in all cases— 
in some the older structure still remains intact, while in others it 
has only been modified by the newer. In the first cases the 
structure bands lie in gentle arches and troughs, the crests 
of which run from north-east to south-west; where most 
profoundly and completely affected by the newer disturbances, 
these are re by sharp folds, trending from north-west to west. 
We term these the newer disturbances ; but it must be remem- 
bered that the term is only relative, for all these were ended, 
and the gneiss of the Western Islands and the North-Western 
coast was a rock substantially identical with that which can 
still be examined before the first grain of the Torridon sandstone 
was deposited—that is, long before the first epoch of the 
Paleozoic period. 

In this interval of unknown duration enormous denudation 
must have taken place. In one district “the old land surface 
must have been worn down to a comparatively level plane,” in 
another it “must have been carved into a series of dom 
eminences.” Ultimately, however, these were buried beneath a 
mass of deposit, formed from the débris of the old gneisses and 
of other rocks now hid from view. This period of accumulation 
was closed by earth movements of a comparatively gentle cha- 
racter, which, however, somewhat bent the newly-deposited rocks 
and exposed portions of them to denudation. the overlying 
sediments fossils occur which can be distinctly recognized. First 
come the quartzites, in many places riddled with worm-burrows, 
but with little to help in the precise identification of their age; 
then the limestones, which are in places rich in fossils. These, 
however, co md far more closely with those of America 
than of Britain, as though this sea been parted by a land 
barrier from the latter and connected with the former by a shore 
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line along which a marine fauna could travel. These Paleozoic 
strata, also, are in some places pierced and altered by igneous 
rocks; but these disturbances are unimportant in comparison 
with the ary movements of which possibly they were in 
some sense the precursors. The group of limestones is the 
last record of an epoch of subsidence and of accumulation of 
sediment ; it appears to have been speedily followed by one of 
mountain-making. At Pn sae the Central Highlands have not 
been minutely studied, for the =e to which reference has been 
made deals only with the North-Western region, and not with the 
whole of this. It is very probable that in the former the earth 
movements will be found to have produced great folds; in the 
latter, however, their effects are most conspicuously manifested 
in thrusts, causing the piling up of aeuieet ond or the pushing 
of one mass over the other. ese thrusts evidently acted from 
@ south-eastern direction, and the effects were due to the resist- 
ance of rock masses on the north-west. According to the 
ae surveyors, the terrestrial movements affecting the North- 
estern Highlands may be thus classified:—(1) Minor thrusts 
or reversed faults, by means of which lower beds are slipped 
over and piled up on higher, so as to enormously exaggerate the 
apparent thickness of strata, +o among the Paleozoic 
rocks ; (2) major thrusts, which have driven the piled-up strata 
westwards, along planes separating the displaced materials from 
the undisturbed strata ; (3) maximum thrusts, which bring up 
and drive westwards portions of the old Archwan floor, with the 
Paleozoic strata resting on it. The result of this last mighty move- 
ment has not only been the most extraordinary complications and 
inversions of the proper order of succession, but also the develop- 
ment of new structures, ially among the ine rocks. 
The gneisses and schists of the Archean series have been crushed 
and } mee till their original structures have been almost oblite- 
rated ; so that from coarse granitoid rocks flaggy or fissile schists 
have been a. This structure in many cases bears 
the most extraordinary resemblance to those resulting from the 
it of somewhat variable sediments; moreover, as it not 
lom has almost the same angle of inclination as the true 
stratification of the quartzites and limestones, the error of the 
earlier observers was a very natural one. In certain cases the 
disrupted rocks have travelled for some miles above those over 
ich they have been thrust, so that patches of the older rocks 
now overlie the newer. It follows, then, that while the dis- 
ciples of Murchison were right in asserting that there was evi- 
dence of a most important Lower-Silurian metamorphism 
in the Western Highlands, they were mainly in error as to its 
effects; for these had not been so much the making of crystalline 
schists out of ental material as the reduction of crystalline 
rocks to a condition which might almost be called fragmental. 
in a word, they were right as to the fact; they were hopelessly 
wrong in the inferences which they drew from it. 

These earth movements, as a matter of course, have left their 
marks on the Paleozoic rocks of the region. The Torridon sand- 
stones are rudely cleaved, and the development of microscopic 
mica along their divisional planes gives them occasionally a 
wonderful similarity to some of the crushed granitoid rocks of 
the older series. The quartzites also which have been similarly 
treated may locally be in danger of being confounded with certain 

schists of the older series. Still, as a rule, the crushed 

and the crushed Paleozoic rocks are ble, and their 

distinction will probably become more soastegl when both have 

undergone searching investigation with the microscope at the 
hands of competent observers. 

Such, then, is the new history of the mountai ing of the 
Scotch Highlands. Doubtless the process occupied a long period 
when measured by years, but it seems to have been completed 
before the rocks of the Old Red Sandstone were deposited, because 
we find the lowest members of this group full of fragments both 
of the “older” and of the “ newer” type of gneisses and schists. 
The scientific importance of the result of this investigation, as 
has been said, can hardly be over-estimated ; it has put an end 
to a misleading mistake, and has directed students into a better 

; it has taught the useful lesson that official geologists, no 

than amateurs, are liable to error, for while the advantage is 
certainly with one party, neither is entitled to claim an absolute 
victory. Some, perhaps, will object that the paper which we 
have summari exhibits occasional indications of the convert’s 
ardour—is a little tov obedient to the precept, “Burn what thou 
hast adored, and adore what thou hast burned.” But to recoil 
from error into the opposite extreme is only human, and doubt- 
less there are critics who will subject some of the less guarded 
statements to rigid scrutiny and 7 am repress the exuberance of 
the new disciples. Be that as it may, it is beyond all question 
that this latest exposition of the structure of the Highlands is 


"in the highest degree creditable to the members of the Geological 
Survey, and is a contribution to the science as valuable as it is 


VISITATIONS OF THE DIOCESE OF NORWICH.* 


Hs new volume of the Camden Society’s publications is at 
once interesting and valuable. It contains the records of 
five episcopal visitations of the non-exempt monasteries and 


* Visitations of the Diocese of Norwich, Aa.v. 
for the Camden 


Edited 
688. 


colleges of the diocese of Norwich, beginning with the visitation 
of Bisho James Goldwell in 1492, and ending with that of 
Bishop Richard Nicke or Nix in 1532. The r has thus laid 


before him a detailed statement of the condition of the religious 
houses of two counties during the better of the half-century 
which immediately preceded their dissolution. This is, we be- 
lieve, the first volume of episcopal visitations that has ever been 
printed ; we trust that it will be followed by others. In this 
case the original records came—it is needless to guess how—into 
the possession of that zealous collector of manuscripts Dr. Tanner, 
omen St. Asaph, and are preserved in the Bodleian library. 
Records of a similar kind for other dioceses are —_— in 
existence, and every one who studies the volume before us will 
hope that they may be found and printed. Independently of the 
interest which attaches to a revelation of the inner life of a 
monastic house, these Norwich visitations are specially valuable 
as affording some means of judging how far the religious houses 
of the diocese deserved their fate, and what amount of credence 
should be given to the reports of the Commissioners sent out 
Henry VIL. and Cromwell. It is painfully evident that a 
deal of immorality existed among the monastic and colle- 
giate bodies of the diocese ; some bad cases are reported, about 
which there seems to have been no doubt, and besides these 
many serious accusations were laid before the Bishop, which 
do not appear to have been so clearly established, and which 
must therefore be taken each for what it is probably worth. Of 
the larger Benedictine houses Norwich was in a scandalous 
state ; at Wymondham matters were so bad that in 1492 the 
abbot was forced to retire, and in 1514 the prior was dis- 
missed; but a reform was subsequently effected in the abbey, 
and was, it appears, maintained ; at St. Benet’s at Hulme dis- 
cipline was growing lax, and there was much worldliness; the 
third prior was devoted to hunting, the money which should have 
been given to the poor was spent on dogs’-meat, and four of the 
monks could scarcely read. Most of the smaller Augustinian 
houses were wretchedly poor, and the “inmates were often driven 
to t shifts to find even the means of livelihood.” Among the 
richer foundations of the Order, Pentney Priory bore, as the 
Commissioners of 1536 declared, the highest possible character ; 
in others the canons lived a “ harmless, pleasant life,” keeping up 
their ~— observances, and in some cases doing a certain 
amount of educational work ; but at Eye, in 1520, the prior was 
living an immoral life; and at Westacre, which was an aristo- 
cratic house, and, above all, at Walsingham, which was thoroughly 
“ di ized and demoralized,” there was much evil of various 
kinds, The nunneries appear, on the whole, to have been in a 
fairly satisfactory state as regards morality ; one sad case is re- 
at Orabhouse, and-we think that the editor, Dr. Jessopp, 

makes too little of the accusation brought against the pri of 
Flixton in 1514; the s tion that John Wells may have been 
a “tottering old dotard of ninety” is absurd. As regards one 
nunnery—Bungay—which was the resort of the “daughters of 
the wealthier gentry,” there is not a word of complaint. With a 
few exceptions, as at Rushworth in 1532, when Becon was 
master of the school there, neither the monasteries nor the colleges 
seem to have done much for education during this period. At 
Norwich, Wymondham, St. Benet’s at ‘aan alsingham, 
Wingfield, and elsewhere, there was at one date or another no 
schoolmaster; and at Bromehill the school-house was in ruins. 
Taken as a whole, the picture presented to the reader is not 
pleasant to contemplate, and it is easy to understand how it was 
that, when people knew that Commissioners from the King were 
a and anxious to hear evil surmises, they should have been able 
to tell many stories of sloth and depravity ; they had in this diocese 
at least considerable grounds for evil ing, and the circum- 
stances of the time are sufficient to account for the rated, 
and in many cases certainly false, charges which were Seong 
against the monks. We must not, however, argue from insufficient 
premisses ; we yet the — of the 
uring the period im- 
mediately before the iscolution© Even in this rtm there 
was as well as evil, and houses, which at one visitation were 
found to be in a corrupt state, were at another evidently more or 
less reformed ; for, as Dr. J remarks, “according to the 
character of the head of a house so was the tone and character of 
the inmates likely to be.” It is impossible for us to give an ade- 
quate statement of these aay or of the amount of good or 
evil which prevailed in these foundations during the forty years 
under consideration. Full details will be found in the text, and a 
remarkably bright and lively summary of them in the Introduc- 

. Jessopp’s uction, i wits 
gives full play to his picturesque faculty, and writes in a lighter 
and more chatty vein is usual with the editors who work 
for the Camden Society. It is a new to meet in 
one of the Society’s volumes with chat about “all the dear old 
ladies” and “ vivacious young ” of a nunnery, the “ dear 
old ceremonial observances,” the nuns who “shook their chaste 
heads and looked shocked” —we fail to find any notice of their looks 
or movements in the text—and “ sister Johanna, peradventure a 
mature maiden, a trifle starched and prim.” Now, though it is 
possible to have rather too much of this sort of thing, we should 
not have anything to say against the Doctor’s skittishness if he 
had been more careful and scholarly in his statements. Unfor- 
tunately, while giving on the whole a , and certainly a most 
attractive, account of the contents of his text, he has, rather no 
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doubt ugh carelessness than ignorance, made one or two 
serious blunders. In describing how parsonages were turned 
into colleges, and taking the college of Rushworth as an example, 
he says that the “ Fellows or Canons or Priests ” of these founda- 
tions “raised the number of in the diocese.” Surely 
he must know that the canons of Rushworth, and of all the 
churches of the class to which Rushworth belonged, were secular 
clergy, and had no more to do with monks than the canons of 
Norwich at the present day. Yet, when a of the disorders 
at Mittingham, where the college consisted of a Warden and 
Fellows, he actually talks about the Fellows “dropping the 
monastic .” They would have been extremely astonished if 
they had heard the accusation, and might certainly have pleaded 
Not guilty. What kind of garb does the Doctor imagine they were 
bound to wear? We should uncommonly like to hear his idea of 
the dress of a secular canon. Again, he repeats the vulgar 
error that a mitred abbot “as such was liable” to be summoned 
to Parliament. We certainly did not expect to light on such a 
blunder as this in one of the Camden Society’s volumes, and are 
almost ashamed to state such an elementary fact as that no abbot 
or prior received a a to attend oe — of 
wearing a mitre, which was a privilege granted by the , but 
as holding of the Crown in also 4 
or perhaps rather to mis-state, the nature of an episcopal visitation 
when he says that “ the visitation of a monastery by a bishop was 
rather”—rather than what?—*“ of the nature of a visit paid to the 
inmates of an house with a view of listening to any stadt wibt 
The visitor was here as a mere in or.” On the contrary, the 
very essence of an episcopal visitation was a close and searchi 
inquiry ; every officer and every member of the visited house was 
estioned singly and apart. Let Dr. Jessopp consult his own 
kk—one reference will do. nearly as well as another—let him 
take the visitation of St. Benet’s at Hulme (p. 60): “Et tunc 
dictus reverendus pater preefatos abbatem et commonachos de et 
supra statu ejusdem monasterii secrete et singillatim examinavit. 
Per quam quidem examinationem compertum est prout sequitur.” 
What does he think is the meaning of the common form that he 
has printed so often that a monk “ inquisitus” or “examinatus” 
answered soandso? The value of these records consists in the fact 
that the bishop’s “ inspections ”—the word is by no means an ade- 
_— one—were, as is said here, “ realities,” and they were realities 
use the visitor asked searching questions; he held a court 
and made inquisition into the state of the house under visitation, 
and into the conduct of each and all of its members. 

It would be a pity to pick the plums out of Dr. 7 * 
amusing Introduction, and we will therefore go straight to the 
text for some illustrations of the contents of his book. The prior 
of Walsingham in 1514 was about as scandalous a monk as can 
‘well be imagined ; he had amassed considerable private wealth ; 
he allowed the wife of one John Smith who, Brother John Low 
said, was called the “prior’s wife,” to exercise a deal of 
power in the house, and when one brother told the woman in 
plain terms what he thought of her, he made him beg her 
pardon. He kept a fool, to whom he made Brother John 
Aislesham administer the Eucharist; and he used to knock the 
monks about, and had given a bondsman a blow which killed 
him. When the visitation was at hand, he said publicly in the 


chapter-house, “ Doo the best that ye can, and complayn what yee |. 


woll, it shall be never the better,” and “ When my lorde of 
Norwiche is I shall turne everything as I woll,” and he 
threatened to build a prison and shut up ten of the monks who 
opposed him. With such a head the monks naturally 
lived di om One sat all > in the nd bewking hous, 
ing and drinking, three were given to hunting and hawking,some 
of them used to get drunk at night, epbides of these topers 
declared that two of the brethren had stolen the prior’s wine. 
John Smith and his wife were, the Bishop ordered, to leave 
Walsingham, and the prior was to have the prior of Westacre 
as a coadjutor, and do nothing without his consent. There was 
a bad prior, too, at mage | who, when Richard Cambridge 
threatened to tell the Bishop of his doings, answered, “ Tell my 
lord both and my ladie, for I care not.” There was much dis- 
sension among the nuns of Redingfield in 1514; the prioress and 
sub-prioress complained of the disobedience of some of the sisters ; 
and, on the other hand, Johanna Deyne complained that the sub- 
prioress was cruel and unfair in the punishments she inflicted— 
“aspere corrigit et elicit sanguinem, nec squaliter ponderat 
delicta, sed affectionaliter punit.” Moreover the nuns seem to 
have taken in boy-scholars to live in the house, and the oom 
ments of the dormitory were grossly defective. At Carrow the 
sisters had a Christmas play of choosing a make-believe: abbess— 
Dr. Ji should not have been puzzled by the simple phrase 
“ vocandi gratia”—and the of the festivity were felt 
burdensome by one of the nuns, and swallowed up the money which 
the sisters received as alms or from private friends; the com- 
inant, by the way, did not say, as represented in the Intro- 
uction, “ We have to ask money from our friends to cover the 
wed The prioress at Campsey kept her nuns badly; they 
a careless cook, who sometimes sent a supper so late that 
it was eight o'clock before they had finished eating, whereas they 
ought to have sat down at six, and the meat was often un- 
‘wholesome and over-dressed. But we have dipped into these 


records eno to show their general character, and, we hope, to 
send our to the book itself. ; 


MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER J. ROSS, D.D.* 


MEMOIR of Alexander J. Ross, D.D., is a singularly in- 

teresting biography of one whose life and writings may be 
regarded as a typical example of modern Liberal Churchmanshi 
of the school of A Arnold, Bunsen, and Stanley. Every phase 
the theological movement of the present and past generation 
will be found faithfully reflected in ir. Ross's career, from the 
days when he “perambulated” Edinburgh in the society of 
“ Christopher North” to the time of his lamented death in 1887 
as the rector of an English parish. Nor would we wish to be 
understood to mean that Dr. Ross was merely borne along with 
the current ; on the contrary, he both saw distinctly whither it 
was tending and aided materially in directing its course. 
ardent student of theology and metaphysics, brought up on Reid 
and Dugald Stewart and Scotch Calvinism of the strictest sect, it 
is especially interesting to watch the evolution of his religious 
ideas under the influence of Renan, Strauss, Fichte, Bunsen, and 
Maurice, until he finally broke with Scotch Presbyterianism, and 
found full liberty for the development of his spiritual life as an 
ordained priest of the Church of England. 

Alexander Johnstone Ross, the ‘fourth son of the Rev. John 
Ross, minister of Crawford in Lanarkshire, was born in 1819, 
and at four years old went to one of those admirable vilege 
schools of which Scotland alone sses the secret. When 
was ten years old his father died, and “it is said that, from the 
day of his father’s death, Alexander took upon himself the lead- 
ing of the family devotions.” Southrons may be incredulous as 
to the truth of this anecdote; but we may point out that, if it 
were an invention of his relatives, it would A oe a vast belief in 
his strength of character to imagine him capable of acting thus. 
At the High School of Edinburgh he was “never absent and 
never late”; at the University he carried off prizes for Latin, 
Greek, Logic, and Moral Philosophy, besides forming friendships 
with Professor Fraser, the late Mr. W. Nelson, the publisher, Dr. 
Walter Smith, and Professor Masson. 

“ From the of sixteen I never cost my mother a apa 

e now 


was a saying which he often repeated to his children. 
spent three hep y years as a tutor in Madeira, which 
his favourite illustration, “ As sunshine is stored up in coal 


measures, so past joy and gladness may be stored up in the soul 
as a light-giver in dark days.” He was even then working hard 
at German, and drinking deep of the writings of Carlyle, who, as 
he said some years before, “ first opened before his wondering eyes 
regions not bounded by the ‘ Westminster Confession.’” It was 
from Madeira that he wrote, with regard to the important crisis 
then occurring in the Established Church of Scotland, “ If there 
must be a secession, I must be a seceder. It will be a secession 
of all the best men of the Kirk, the very life-blood of the 
Establishment, without whom the Church would be a temple 
whose altar-fire has gone out.” The story of the Free Kirk is 
now ancient history; in 1844, the year after its establishment, 
if we may venture to use the word in such a connexion, Ross was 
aqpainted minister at Langholm, near Carlisle, where he studied 
and practised with no ordinary success the art of preaching, for 
which he became afterwards so distingui He still, however, 
studied the library left by his father :— 

Old brown volumes of ponderous theology, which the present generation 
would think insufferably tedious . . . were religiously used. There was 
scarcely a book which did not abound in pencil marks and tokens of dili- 
gent study. But to him the change from old to new modes of thought came 
unconsciously. He read now all that came in his way, and steeped his 
mind in the rich sources of German criticism and German literature. He 
had travelled far towards those broader, grander views of God the Father 
of Men, which are now shared by every section of the Christian Chureh, 
but he was not yet aware of the extent of his journey. ' 

Fortunately for himself, the young minister was, in consequence 
of illness, removed to Brighton, where he lived in the society of 
F. W. Robertson and of Archdeacon Hare, of Lady Byron, and 
of many other friends. Here he became known to F. D. Maurice, 
and on being accused of heresy, resigned his position in the 
Presbyterian Church, an event upon which Maurice doubted 
whether to co ulate or condole with him. Ross was now 


ing his full in the intellectual life of the day, a day in 
which Bunsen’s Hippolytus had just appeared, Kingsley had 
delighted and astonished the world with Alton and 
had embodied 


Hypatia, and, above all, in 1852, Tennyson 
modern religious philosophical — in his immortal poem Jn 
Memoriam, a work which Dr. Ross thought “ worthy to rank with 
the two great religious poems of the fourteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, with Dante’s Divina Commedia and with Milton's 
Paradise Lost.” For a time after his secession from Presbyterian- 
ism, he was minister of an “unattached” church at Brighton, 
but his position was an anomalous one ; his health gave way, and in 
1858 he gave up public ministration. But throughout his residence 
at Brighton his activity seems to have been wonderful, lectures to 
overflowing audiences at Mechanics’ Institutes, volumes of sermons, 
well-written articles on various subjects succeeding each other with- 
out intermission. He was never without some literary work in 
hand; during the year 1862 he began those capital sketches of 
eminent Scotchmen which appeared from time to time in the 
Spectator, and whatever he wrote bore the same marks of ex- 
haustive reading and research. No wonder that his little girl 


* A Memoir of Alexander J. Ross, D.D., Rector of Snelston, Derby- 
shir nd someting Vicar of St. Philip's, tepney. London: W. Isbister, 
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(Dr. Ross's first wife was a daughter of John Sterling) said, “ Papa 
reads four books at once, and then he has a headache.” 

The decision of the Committee of the Privy Council in 1864 in 
the case of the writers of Essays and Reviews confirmed Dr. Ross 
in his intention of applying for English Orders. “It is not alto- 
ri unsatisfactory to me,” he wrote at this time, “to hear the 

Chancellor proclaiming the lawfulness within the Church 
of views similar to, if not identical with, those on account of 
which I was declared by the Scotch Presbytery some twelve years 

to be ‘an heathen man and a Red Republican blasphemer.’” 
was, indeed, not a word in the Book of Common Prayer in 
which he could not join heart and soul; and when, shortly after- 
wards, he was ordained and appointed to a curacy in Holborn, 
the Church of England had gained a devoted adherent, as well as 
an indefatigable worker. One result of his activity among the 
r of London may be noted in his own words :—“I can’t any- 
where find the ideal working-man—all politics and philosophy. 

Three East End churches were in succession offered to Mr. 
Ross. He chose to succeed the Rev. J. R. Green at St. Philip’s, 
Stepney, and to continue the many ge works there undertaken 

the late Edward Denison. Of his long and active ministry 

re we can afford ourselves no space to speak. Some of our 
readers may be inclined to join issue with him as to the wisdom 
of “handing over his National schools to the Board,” or of his 
help admiring his singleness o se, his unwearied labours on 
behalf of his coat outshone, ond the immense influence for 
good which he obtained over them, both by his force of cha- 
racter and his splendid eloquence—“ the power of speech to stir 
men’s blood”—which he possessed in so uncommon a —_. 
Yet his East End labours did not in any way lessen his keen 
interest in the theological and literary questions of the day, as 
many extracts from articles and lectures—for example, “ On 
Deutsch on the Talmud”; “On Ewald’s History of Israel”; 
“On Charles Kingsley,” “A Memoir of Dr. Ewing,” &c.—amply 
prove. It is pleasant to think that this overwrought, many- 
sided, eminently lovable man enjoyed a few years of quiet in a 
Derbyshire living before his death in 1887, at the comparatively 
early age of 68. 


ESSAYS ON ROMAN SUBJECTS.* 


7 pleasantly written little volume consists of a series of 
miscellaneous essays on various subjects connected with 
classical and medieval Rome. The author does not make any 
claim to originality in his information; but he has collected and 
treated in a readable and accessible form a good deal of interest- 
ing matter, to master which would otherwise require more patient 
study and ~~ than the ave tourist is hkely to devote to 
the subject in these days of hurried and superficial sightseeing. 
Unfortunately, these essays labour under two disadvantages, one 
being that the author’s only visit to Rome was made twelve years 
ago, and the other that he follows in many cases theories which 
are now quite obsolete, having been contradicted by the great 
mass of additional information gained by the excavations of recent 
In one respect the bygone date of Dr. Macmillan’s visit 
boy advantages, and it may be doubted whether the visitor 
who saw Rome twelve years ago would not do better to fall back 
upon his old memories of the place rather than return again to 
have his feelings, both esthetic and historical, outraged by the 
sight of the abomination of desolation which has fallen upon the 
unhapp. city within the last few years. The interest, as it 
is, W % one feels in the more complete exposure of the Forum 
Romanum and its adjacent buildings, such as the House of the 
Vestals, is more than counterbalanced by the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the Servian wall and other me he Sa relics of the ancient 
City, to say nothing of the destruction of the lovely Ludovisi 
Gardens, and the wilder, but no less beautiful, wealth of vine- 
yards, olives, and —~ which used to cover the wide extent 
of land between S. Maria Maggiore and the Lateran, the prati 
near the Castle of S. Angelo, and other large areas within the 
Aurelian wall; while in their place, and even outside the walls, 
along the once quiet and t: adowed roads from the Porta Pia 
tad the Porta miles of hideous stuccoed streets, rapidly 
tan up rather than built by modern speculators, make a walk in 
almost any direction throughout Rome and its environs a matter 
of grief and disgust, not of enjoyment. 
his first essay Dr. Macmillan gives a — lively and 
Eisen description of what was to be seen during the walk from 
is lodgings in the Capo le Case to the Scotch church outside 
the Porta del Popolo. The author wisely calls the visitor's 
special attention to the old church, from which this gate takes 
itg name—one of the most interesting in Rome from the varied 
treasures of painting and sculpture which it contains, the church 
of §. Maria del Popolo—a name derived from the fact that it 
Was built by a general subscription of the Roman people, and 
Not, as Dr. eons says, from the poplar trees which once 
ee iazza, the Italian name for the tree being a quite 
t wo! ioppa. In his description of the contents of the 
thurch the author commits more than one inaccuracy. He 
ibes the remarkable mosaics of the Deity creating the 
on the vault of the Chigi Chapel as being frescoes, 


* Roman Mosaics; or, Studies in Rome and its Neighbourhood. By 
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whereas they are specially noteworthy as being the only mosaics 
which Raphael a He also “attributes to Raphael the 
very feeble statue of ijah in the same chapel, which was both 
designed and executed, jong after Raphael’s death, by Lo i 
the sculptor who compl the only marble statue by Rap 
which is now known to exist—the beautiful and purely classical 
figure of Jonah, to which the Elijah forms a very unworthy 
pendant. It is remarkable that this little chapel not 
contains two unique works by the t master, but is i 
one of the very few buildings which hael desi ; indeed, 
it would be difficult to name another with any certainty now that 
the palace of the wealthy banker Chigi, known as the Villa 
Farnesina, has been anal by existing documents to have been 
designed by the Sienese painter, dassare Peruzzi, a fellow- 
ee Soe i financier of Rome in the time of 

Another pleasant walk which Dr. Macmillan takes with his 
reader is along the Appian Way, extending a few miles outside 
Rome. He discusses the question why the pagan Romans asso- 
ciated death and the grave with so much that was cheerful and 
happy, covering their sarcophagi and funeral urns with scenes in 
which there was neither gloom nor threat. And with this he 
contrasts the Christian spirit. “ Why is it,” he writes, “that we 
Christians look upon death with feelings so widely different ? 
Why, when life and immortality have been brought to light in 
the Gospel, are the mementoes of mortality more pai and 
saddening to us than they were to these who had no hopes 
of a resurrection?” Perhaps there might be more answers than 
one to this ; perhaps none need be attempted here. 

The chapter on the Forum Romanum is the least successful of 
these essays. Dr. Macmillan is evidently no antiquary, and a 
great many serious blunders have crept into this section, | 
through following Mr. Parker, the author of so many wi 
baseless theories; who, however, must always deserve the grati- 
tude of students of Roman archeology for the large series of 
photographs, which were taken under his direction and at his 
expense, of ancient remains, so many of which have since 
perished under the speculative builder’s hand. Thus Mr. Parker’s 
photographs have become quite priceless records, in many cases 
the only ones which exist, of what is now lost. For ee 
Dr. Macmillan speaks of the row of scribes’ offices, which fo: 
os the Forum of Julius Cesar, as being chambers of the 

ertine prison—a theory invented by Mr. Parker solely on 
the ground that the two places were connected by a branch of 
“ prison n ways in the 
fashion of ancient Rome, the of a 
anything that could be imagined. in, Dr. Macmillan repro- 
duces a long-exploded theory from the same source—namely, 
that the Templum Sacre Urbis, on the walls of which the — 
marble plan of Rome was fixed, was the magnificent temple of 
Venus and Eternal Rome, which is one of the most striking 
ruins by the side of the Sacra Via. This latter building, in 
defiance of every proof to the contrary, Mr. Parker the 
Porticus of Livia, the real site of which, close to the baths of 
Titus, has recently been pointed out by the Comm. Lanciani, 
who, by an ingenious refitting together of some of the fragments 
of the marble plan, has shown that the piece which is inscribed 
PORTICVS LIVIAE fits on to another fragment on which part 
of Titus’s baths are ved. 

Some other of Dr. Macmillan’s errors are these :—The careless 
rebuilding of the columns of the Temple of Saturn is not due to 
French antiquarian zeal, but dates from the rebuilding of 
Diocletian’s time. The rostra of Julius Cxsar did not consist of 
a curved platform, but were rectangular in shape ; as is shown by 
the existing structure, with the marks of the thirty-nine bronze 
beaks which ornamented the front. These beaks were not those 
taken by —— at Actium ; here Dr. Macmillan confuses the 
old rostra with the new rostra Julia, a quite different structure at 
the other end ofthe Forum. No tomb-stones of vestals have ever 
been found ; but only inscribed pedestals of statues, some of which 
were dug up in the sixteenth century, and many more were found 
in the Atrium Vest during the excavations of 1883 and 1884; 
so, also, there are no remains at present visible of the Scale 
Gemoniew, on which so many distinguished corpses have been 
flung. The site of these celebrated steps is still buried under the 
modern road by the Tullianum. Dr. Macmillan of the 
discovery of the remains of a basin near the Temple of Castor, 
probably, he says, the famous fountain at which the twins wate 
their horses after the battle of Lake Regillus; but careful exami- 
nation of this spot has revealed nothing like a basin, merel 
part of a circular curb which A surrounded the 
puteal Libonis. The fact is that Roman archeology is a very tech- 
nical and difficult subject, not to be dealt with satisfactorily by 
an amateur, who is always liable to fall into ohne number of tra) 
though it is eg to few writers to make so delightful a blun 
as that in Mr. Hare’s Walks in Rome, where a description is 
seriously given of the “ Vomitorium” in the Flavian Palace as 
the place where the y Romans relieved their stomachs after 
a too copious meal. And yet in Dr. Macmillan’s essay the 
archological blunders are to a great extent redeemed by his 
pleasant and lively talk about the place and its associations, 
which will make the book a more welcome companion to the 
ordinary traveller than many a work which contains a technical 


and specialized treatment of the cge Unfortunately the 
professed archeologist seldom thinks of writing in a pleasant or 
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attractive style; while, on the other hand, the skilful essayist 
rarely possesses a profound knowl of antiquarian matters. 

In some of the other essays, such as that on the obelisks of 
Rome and elsewhere, there is little fault to be found with the 
matter, while Dr. Macmillan’s pleasant and genial manner makes 
the subject interesting and attractive. We must, however, pro- 
test against the suggestion that “church towers and steeples are 
mere survivals of the old Egyptian obelisks, which furnished the 
original conception”; and also against Dr. Macmillan’s theory as 
to the symbolism of the materials of which Egyptian obelisks and 
pyramids were made—obelisks being of “granite, the foundation 
stone of the globe,” while “pyramids were nearly all made of 
nummulitic limestone, composed of the remains of organic life 
. . . thus significantly does the obelisk of granite suggest by its 
material, as by its form, the origin of life, as the pyramid sug- 
gesis by its material and form the extinction of life.” The fact 
that some pyramids were cased with granite and others built of 
brick and a great variety of other materials is enough to contra- 
dict so very fanciful a theory, to say nothing of its being doubtful 
whether the ancient Egyptians were geologists enough to know 
that their limestone was composed of the remains of organic 
life. 
Dr. Macmillan gives a very interesting and vivid description of 
his visit to the Etruscan tombs at Veii and the wonderful series 
of paintings which decorate the interior of one of the chief 
sepulchral chambers. The contrast between the pictorial art of 
the Greeks, and even of the Romans, with that of the Etruscans 
is very strikingly to be seen in these painted tombs. Scenes 
with hideous demons seizing shrinking human souls, though 
treated with an attempt at Hellenic style, resemble in subject 
medizval pictures of the horrors of hell far more than any- 
thing in Greek art. in, the gloomy savage nature of the 
Rasena is shadowed forth in their liking for pictures of human 
sacrifices—youthful warrior captives having their throats cut by 
the funeral pyre of some Etruscan chief. It is true that these 
and other scenes of bloodshed, such as the slaughter of unresist- 
ing Trojans by the fierce son of Achilles, did sometimes occur 
among Hellenic subjects—as, for example, in the pictures of 
Polygnotus on the walls of the Delphian Lesche. But the 
natural good taste and refinement of the Greek made him, as a 
rule, avoid such unpleasing subjects, which usually seem to have 
occurred mainly when the artist was treating Homeric subjects, 
and so was dealing with a bygone period, long before Hellenic 
taste and culture had been developed. Even the coarser and 
more sav; Roman, fond as he was of witnessing scenes of 
wholesale butchery in his amphitheatres and circuses, yet chose 
for his paintings more graceful and poetical subjects, as may 
clearly be seen on the pictured walls of Pompeii and other Roman 
houses. The Etruscans, on the contrary, had the same love for 
horrible and bloody subjects that we find borne witness to by 
the great wall sculptures of the Egyptians, the Assyrians, and 
other Oriental races, whom the Etruscans seem to have re- 
sembled in many details of custom, dress, and taste. Dr. Macmillan 
shows much descriptive power in his account of Veii and its 
remains, and the whole chapter is well worth reading, either as 
a guide to the place or by those who have no opportunity of 
visiting it. 

The chapter on the various kinds of marble used in ancient Rome 
is a useful piece of condensation from Corsi’s work on that subject 
and other sources. Sorhe knowledge of the marbles used so lavishly 
for decorative purposes and the countries from which they were 
brought will add a great deal of interest to a visit to Rome, and help 
one to realize the wide sway of the Roman power and the perfect 
organization with which their provinces were managed. Arabia, 
Asia Minor, Northern Africa, Greece, and even Britain were 
ransacked by the Romans in their search for magnificent build- 
ing materi Each quarry had its official staff like a miniature 
province—a prefect with various officers, engineers, and the like, 
under him, and a whole army of slaves and convicts to work the 
marbles. To be sent ad metalla, to the quarries, was the Roman 
phrase, like our “ voyage to Botany Bay.” Roman architecture, 
on the whole, had little that was original in its style; but its 
most marked characteristic was this constant use of thin slabs of 
coloured marble as wall-linings both inside and out, the magni- 
ficent effect of which we can now only appreciate when we look at 
the glowing splendours of St. Mark’s in Venice, where the walls 
and columns form a sort of museum of all the decorative materials 
used in ancient Rome. Dr. Macmillan, following Corsi, gives an 
erroneous description of the famous Proconnesian marble, which 
Pliny and Vitruvius speak of as having decorated the palace of 
King Mausolus of Halicarnassus. Its real character is luckily 
recorded by more than one early Byzantine writer, who tells us 
that the great columns in the interior of S. Mark’s, all stolen 
from Roman buildings, are made of this Proconnesian marble. 
These magnificent monoliths are of a creamy white, streaked with 
bluish and amber-tinted striations—a most beautiful substance, 
which Mr. Ruskin, in his Stones of Venice, calls alabaster. 

A few other slips need correction in this essay of Dr. Macmillan’s. 
“Opus incertum” and “reticulatum” are stone facings, never 
brick.. Travertine is not a volcanic stone, but a pure carbonate 
of lime deposited from running water, a process which may still 
be seen going on at Tivoli, Terni, and other places near Rome. 
The yee ome who signed his name as the sculptor of the wonder- 
ful Vatican torso was a native of Athens, a quite different man 
from the Apollonios of Tralles, who was one of the sculptors of 
the Farnese group of Dirce and the bull. The massive remains 


on the Quirinal Hill, mentioned at page 328 as belonging to 
Aurelian’s Temple of the Sun, really are part of the enormous 
Therme of Constantine, which extended under the present royal 
palace and far beyond it over the Colonna gardens, The two 
columns, colonnacce, which Dr. Macmillan speaks of as being part 
of the Temple of Minerva, are really a portion of the magnificently 
decorated precinct wall of Nerva’s Forum; the last remainsof the 
ae having perished under papal hands to supply marble for 
St. Peter's — Basilica. Another error (p. 338) is due to Corsi, 
who calls Iassus an island, though it was on the mainland of 
Caria in the bay to which it gave the name. Moreover, Corsi is 
certainly mistaken in giving Iassus as the place whence came the 
so-called “ porta santa” marble. 

The next chapter, on the celebrated Codex Vaticanus, is ex- 
tremely interesting, and, on the whole, free from errors; to 
in his account of some other treasures of the Vatican library 
author commits the mistake of saying that only two copies exist. 
of Henry VIII.’s famous Assertio Septem Sacramentorum adversus 
Martinum Luther, 1521, for which Leo X. granted him the title 
of “ Defender of the Faith,” which has ever since been used 
British sovereigns. The fact is this book, considering its date, is 
not particularly rare, and.a good copy was not long since priced 
Mr, Quaritch at the moderate sum of 77. 10s. In the main this 
volume of essays is so pleasant and genial a production that one 
cannot but regret its being to some extent spoilt by a want of 
care and accuracy in its statement of facts. 


LITERZ CANTUARIENSES.—VOL. II.* 


the second volume of Dr. Sheppard’s Letter-Books. 
of Christ Church, Leeann does not present us with any 
documents of equal interest with the Letters in his earlier volume 
bearing on the conduct of Archbishop Reynolds with reference to 
the downfall of Edward IL., it nevertheless contains much that is 
well worth printing. Some of the more important subjects illus- 
trated in the text are dealt with in the preface. With this part of 
Dr. Sheppard’s work, good as it on the whole undoubtedly is, we 
are not altogether satisfied. Too much space is devoted to three 
or four matters, and among them to the not particularly instrue- 
tive story of Dr. Dene, who would be a conelk ond who wouldn't, 
while many others of equal or even ter importance are left 
unnoticed. One of those passed by in silence is a letter from 
Prior Hathband referring to the famous quarrel between 
Edward III. and Archbishop Stratford. The Prior describes how 
Stratford was dining in the abbey when a messenger arrived 
from the King. After dinner certain Brabanters desired to see 
the Archbishop, and when he refused to receive more than 
one of their notaries, the King’s messenger made proclamation 
at the gate of the church, and cited him to appear before 
the Duke of Brabant; for the Archbishop had made himself 
responsible for a large sum which the King had borrowed in 
Brabant, and Edward was mean enough to incite the Duke to 
take this step in order to embarrass him. A deal is said 
about a certain estate belonging to Christ Church, which in the 
days of A&thelred the Unready had been given in Pledge AY 
Archbishop Sigeric to Zsewig, Bishop of Dorchester. It sho 
have been noticed that the charters quoted in the preface are in 
Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus. Sigeric — the money which he 
borrowed from Aisewig in buying off the Danes, and Dr. Sheppard’s 
feeble remark on this point shows that it never occurred to him 
that the Archbishop almost certainly incurred this debt on the 
notable occasion on which peace was for the first time bought of 
the “army” in 992. The letters in this volume, which cover the 
riod between 1333 and 1373, contain scarcely any references to 
the Great Plague. Dr. Sheppard tells us that only four monks 
of Christ Church died of it ; he believes, on insufficient grounds, 
that these monks were absent from the monastery, and attributes 
the escape of the congregation generally to the excellent drainage 
and water-supply of their house. Other monasteries, as 
he says, suffered fearfully; yet he would, we think, find that 
many, if not most, of the greater religious houses had what were, 
for the time, first-rate sanitary arrangements. An illustration of 
the ravages of the Plague may perhaps be discerned in Arch- 
bishop Islip’s manumission of a villein who had taken orders and 
had become the rector Nad meng The diminution of the number 
of the clergy was follo by a falling off in the character of 
those who applied for orders; they were illiterate and unfit for 
rochial duties. In the hope of — this state of thi 
slip founded Canterbury Hall at Oxford. e royal licence for 
this foundation, and some other documents referring to it, are 
given in the text, and the subject is discussed at length in the 
reface, where notices will be found of the existence of an earlier 
anterbury hostel at Oxford, and of the conversion of Islip’s 
house into a monastic semi. There is an interesting account 
of a dispute between the Convent and its villeins at Risborough. 
The villeins claimed that they were “liber conditionis,” and 
held their lands by charters; they took their case to the King’s 
Bench, but were forced to abandon it and make submission. A 
“call” of the books belonging to the monastery in 1357 enables 
us to see what the monks were in the habit of reading; most of 


* Liters Cantuarienses: the Letter-Books of the Monastery of Christ 
Church, Canterbury. Vol. Il. Edited by J. Brigstocke _—, LL.D. 
Published under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. : Printed 
for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office by Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1888. 
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States and the American people. Forewarned that we were not 
-to expect literary accomplishment, it was not unreasonable, | 


And this is all about Carson City. Then we extract from under 
‘the heading 


plurality of wives. 
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the books that were out were on religious subjects ; two or three 
were on law, one was on physics, and one was Bruttus Gallice. 
Many of the Letters refer to pensions and corrodies; in I 336 Edward 

mised that he would not demand any more of these grants 
_ the monastery, but did not keep his word. The lordship 
of gon Marsh, of a great of the Isle of Thanet, and of 
other lands on the coast, brought the house some trouble as well 
as profit ; a violent pan which broke out between the men of 
Thanet and Sandwich, called for the prompt interference of the 
Archbishop, and constant protests were made by the Prior and 
Convent against attempts to compel them to take part in “ la 
gerde de la meer,” a service which the war with France rendered 

uliarly burdensome. Among other references to the war are 
requests that the monastery would furnish baggage-waggons, and 
aletter from the Prior to the Black Prince congratulating him 
on his victory at Poitiers, and exhorting him to humility, together 
with a short answer from the Prince. ‘The year after his marriage 
the Prince founded two chantries in the cathedral church in 
return, as his deed of foundation shows, for the dispensation 
which he received from the Pope, for the Princess was related to 
him in the third degree. Another document bearing on the 


history of the church is a list of subscriptions from 1369 to 1371 
towards the rebuilding of the nave, a work which was not actually 
begun until some years later ; the amounts vary from 2o/. to John 
Mychel’s donation of 2d. 


OUR KIN ACROSS THE SEA.* 


J.C. FIRTH has travelled some thousands of miles to 
and fro in the United States, and has written a book with 
nothing in it; nothing worth the saying, nothing worth the 
ing, nothi but some two hundred and fift s of 
platitude. In all this Mr. Firth has not metic | the thing | 
which is new. Time after time in these latter days have travel- 
lers returned, from dark continents and light, burdened with 
“impressions” and produced volumes of nothingness. But, it is 
to be noted, they have generally done the deed of their own 
thoughtlessness, or vanity, or gay irresponsibility. It is different 
with Mr. Firth. His book is as insufferably dull and tedious as 
any we can remember; but it is distinguished from its dreary 
compeers by a preface commendatory which the author re- 
uested and obtained of Mr. J. A. Froude. As Mr. Froude 
i assisted at the launch, there may be readers who will be 
induced to follow Mr. Firth on his voyage. If they have any 
Tespect for the eminent historian, let them accept the warning ; 
for it would not be easy or agreeable to describe the feelings that 
would rage in their breasts against the original author of their 
sufferings, Mr. Froude is really much too amiable. He says 
many nice things of Mr. Firth—his industry, his virtues, his 
attention to his own business, his much reading, and his even 
more considerable habits of thought and observation. He makes 
much, in his own inimitable manner, of the fact that Mr. Firth 


is a New Zealander, and is playfully allusive on the subject of 
another New Zealander who 1s ptr to play a dignified, though | 
solitary, part ina ruined metropolis. He does, indeed, venture | 
to affirm that Mr. Firth is not a man of letters, that he is com- 
mitted to certain “economic heresies,” and that he makes no | 
attempts at style or literary ornament. In saying all this, and 
more, Mr. Froude’s manner is far more seductive than the | 
circumstances warrant—is, indeed, painfully seductive. A book | 
on America might be valuable, and yet possess no charm of | 
style. Even the “ economic heresies” are not incompatible with 
good matter and sound narrative. Still more irrelevant is Mr. 
ude’s testimony to the civic virtues and patriotism and com- 
mercial success of Mr. Firth. 
Mr. Firth’s book has been searched in vain for any decided in- 
dications of the “open mind” and the “original point of view” 
which Mr. Froude discovers in Mr. Firth’s account of the United 


therefore, to anticipate an acuteness and freshness of observation 
that would raise Mr. Firth’s book above the average descriptive | 
notes of the globe-trotter. How far this modest expectation is 
proved to be Cetons a few extracts, taken absolutely at hazard, 
will suffice to show. The absence of anything approaching true 
narrative sequence renders any chance misrepresentation of Mr. 
Firth’s volume quite impossible. The text is put forth in para- 
‘graphs and sections, with headings in capitals, as in an American 
@ewspaper. You may dip anywhere and be sure of bringing up 
the mere commonplaces of the tourist tribe :— 


CARSON CITY. 


is the capital of the State of Nevada. .t has a mint, an 
the faded glories of the district ; and a State prison. 


Carson Ci 
indication 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


The worst feature in the Mormon policy is the adoption of the practice of 
And much more of the sort, with to other cities im che 
States. ining, from the country to the people, we find that 
their CHARACTERISTICS lie chiefly in the use of such phrases 


* Our Kin Across the Sea. By J.C. Firth. With a Preface by J. A. 
Froude. & Os, 1888, 


tion as to the year that is 


as “ Why, certainly,” “Is that so?” “Say, have you visited such 


and such a place?” ; in pronouncing “ depét as ” (sic), and 


in speaking “as pure English” as is spoken “ in the Australasian 
colonies, where Mr. Froude asserts the English la is spoken 
as correctly, ee even more correctly, than it is general 
spoken in Eng d.” The characteristics of the American 
being of this trivial order, let us consider their 

FEATURES. 


“ When in repose, the American typical face is not devoid of a 
certain Mee and beauty.” It a that customs of 
“ shaving” and “cropping” the hair “impart to the square and 
somewhat massive features a style which, from its resemblance 
to the portraits of the Roman coins of the Empire, may not 
inaptly be termed—as I have ventured to term it—Roman- 
esque. 

ext to this venturous criticism succeeds a wonderful section, 
headed “THANK YOU,” which, aftersome wrestling with its mazy 
truisms, we discover to be very like the famous chapter on snakes 
in Iceland. Generally, they don’t thank you in the United States. 
Then we have brief treatises on SMO. G, CHEWING, AND 
SPITTING, also on SITTING, on POLITICS, PROTECTION, 
PATRIOTISM, OVERWORK, NIAGARA, and other divert- 
ing topics, the whole producing the effect of a tourist’s alpha- 
betical dictionary, with the alphabet “gone all abroad,” as the 
Devonshire cook said of the overboiled apple-pudding. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


LTHOUGH there is no sign of diminution in the number of 
almanachs (1) which issue annually from the Paris press 

and from one particular firm of publishers (the Dépét central 
des almanachs) at the beginning of every October, it must also 
be said that they exhibit only that symptom of vitality which 
consists, as the poet says, in “going on and not to die.” No 
new ones seem to make their appearance, and the old ones re- 
roduce the same features with extraordinary constancy. The 
illustrations, for instance, to the Almanach du savoir-vivre mingle 
the costumes of the last we-don’t-know-how-many years with 
much and pleasing boldness, though the distinguished author 
(the Comtesse de Bassanville) has endeavoured to live up to the 
latest fashions and describes the tod with touching distinctness. 
“On adans un cabinet de toilette un baquet plat; on se met 
debout dedans sans aucun vétement”; could anything be more 
explicit ? The Célébrités of course is modern enough; the Pre- 
sident, M. Floquet, the inevitable brav’ général, the Emperors 
William and Frederick, MM. Nisard and Katkoff, Mme. Henry 
Greville and others, with a sprinkling of stock characters from 
Victor Hugo downwards to make up. In the Almanachs du 
Charivari and Grévin (or des Parisiennes) we see some old 
friends in their old faces and a many others with faces 
hardly new; but both are amusing enough to turn over for a 
few moments and observe (in pretty restricted material, we 
are bound to say) the adroit pencils of MM. Grévin, Henriot, 


_Draner, and others. Their chief rival is the Almanach pour 


rire, where “ Mars” is the chief star, with M. Draner and others 
for satellites, and some of the sporting sketches of the eminent 
“Crafty” thrown in. We are not sure that this is not the 
best of the three this year. The Zunatigue has, as usual, more 
text and fewer illustrations; the Almanach des dames et des 
demoiselles begins, also as usual, with costumes and ends with 
little snippets from books. Of those which do not aim at risky 
sketches and rather ancient and fish-like jokes, La mére Gi . 
though it is sparingly illustrated, is perhaps the best, and that 
Des j méres is of a something similar kind. These, and 
others, are hardly in any real sense almanachs, but there are 
plenty to be found—the Liégeois, despite its abominable print 
and paper, and the different editions of Mathieu de la Driéme 
being the chief of these—which really give almanachic informa- 
t and the years that are to 
come. Neither the Astrologique nor any of its rivals quite 
comes up to that other idea of an almanach which has Ton 
made familiar to Englishmen by Zadkiel and Old Moore, though 
the Prophéti is not wholly unlike these. But the Bon 
Catholique gives useful ecclesiastical information. The chief 
peculiarity that we note this year in the Bonne cuisine is that the 
pheasant, either by a joke or a mistake, is represented by a hand- 
some too, which the carver is apparently recommended to 
carve across the breast. In the Parfait vigneron there are 
chapters on the fabrication of vins de mare which, though we 
feel sure that the perfect vine-grower is the most honourable of 
men, make wine-drinkers feel rather uncomfortable. But, as we 
have said, the chief and most interesting feature of the whole is 
the curious continuity and resemblance of so large a number of 
which each to te and 
t ublic, to ju m the manner in whi resembli 
seem to be toe 


(1) Almanach du Charivari. Scientifique. Du bon catholique. Triple 
Liégeois. De la mére Gigogne. seem Des célébrités, Lunatique. 
Pour rire. Des jeunes méres. Des dames et des demoiselles. Astrologique-. 
Des Parisiennes. Prophétique. Mathieu de la Drome ( Triple et Double), 
Comique. De la bonne cuisine, Parisien. De la France. De France et 
du musée des familles, Du parfait vigneron, Paris; Plon, Nourrit et C', 
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Two eers: | books for schools are before us. Among the 
apparatus of M. Barbier's Grandeur et décadence (2) we can speak 
with unreserved praise of the maps. But we cannot see the 
slightest in the vocabulary, for Montesquieu is not a child’s 
book, and any boy or girl who can even understand him after 
translating ought to know how to use the dictionary, if he or she 
does not know that “ Dieu” means “God.” The biographical and 
geographical index has somewhat more appropriateness, but a 
separate appendix on the formation of French words from the 
Latin has simply none. Dumas is cere ing, and Mr. 
Whyte @) has made a capital little child’s reading book out of 
some of his less known work. But we confess a mild curiosity 
to know why the introduction to a book said to be edited by 
J.D. Whyte is signed W. E. R. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


engaged so many writers that it appears we ought not to 
have to wait long for the comi 
already at work. The other day it was a memoir of Bishop 
Barker that claimed notice ; now we have a not less interesti 
contribution in the “story of a thirty-four years’ episcopate, 
entitled Augustus Short, First Bishop of Adelaide, by Fred. T. 
Whitington, LL.B., Hon. Canon of St. Peter's Cathedral, 
Adelaide (Wells Gardner & Co.) This is a well-written, sober, 
and altogether readable volume, in which the biographical 
element is quite secondary to the historical. The former, indeed, 
is slight, though it has plenty of the primary and essential 
interest that be: to original documents—such as letters and 
autobiography. ere we have the Bishop’s recollections of 
Westminster, “the most wretched of my life”—he had to fight a 
chimney-sweep, whom he licked; he was fag to Longley, after- 


wards Archbishop, of whom he in becoming terms—and | 


some cautious correspondence w. anent the candi- 
dature of the Rev. Isaac Williams for the chair of Poetry 
at Oxford. But these notes of school and college, and of 
parochial rience, are but brief. oe ewe appears not 
to have desired a biographer. When Mr. Whitington confessed 
the authorship of certain newspaper articles on his work in South 
Australia, and asked for the necessary material for a Life, the 
Bishop declared he was not “big enough” for that purpose, 
but if Mr. Whitington would be the “historiographer "of the 
diocese, he was willing to help him. This praee m9 suggestion 
has been carried to good results in the 
map ought to have been provided for the 
an index—though most new books want it—was 
able. The book, however, is full of stive as it is. 
The history of the Church in Australia is to some extent the 
history of the colonies. It is yy true with regard to South 
Australia and the diocese of Adelaide. In 1833 there were onl 
five colonial bishoprics; now there are seventy-five Engli 
bishops in the colonies. There were but five churches in the 
colony when Bishop Short was appointed, in 1847, to the see of 
Adelaide, which was one of several founded that year, partly 
through the munificence of Lady Burdett Coutts. Of the great 

since that date Mr. Whitington's narrative supplies 
abundant evidence. 

The new edition of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s Edinburgh ; 
Picturesque Notes (Seeley & Co.) offers the attractive additions of 
good type, paper, profuse illustrations, and pretty binding, to a 

lineation of the en Pass i gag of the North which is as charm- 
ing, vivacious, and whimsical as it is—to Scots of a kind—unflat- 
wae. To our thinking, the piquancy of this delightful book is 
largely due to the odd conjunction in the writer of the incor- 
ruptible observer and the enthralled patriot. He would be a stern 
topographer and a let his fancy play at will. And he succeeds 
admirably in both aims. 

France As It Is (Cassell & Co.), translated from the French of 
MM. André Lebon and Paul Pelet, by Mrs. William Arnold, is 

t forth as “specially written for English readers,” which is a 

k phrase, to say the least of it. The book, however, may be 
found useful to those who cannot consult the original and do not 
desire special and exhaustive information with regard to the go- 
vernment, administration, and judicial system of France. These 
and other branches of the subject treated under the comprehensive 
title France As It Is are described with precision and illustrated 
by statistics recently compiled, and three maps of France and her 
colonial possessions. The weak portions of the book are the 
historical retrospects and the geographical, which are inefficient, 
if not altogether superfluous. Its compactness in other respects 
makes it a useful compendium and handy for reference. 

Bible Characters, by Charles Reade (Chatto & Windus), is a 
little book of notes on Old Testament history, the Minor Prophets, 
and on the characters of Scripture considered as “ aids to faith.” 
They are mere jottings, robably not intended for publication as 
now presented, though characteristic enough. “Search the Scrip- 
tures” a to be the old injunction that the author had found 
profitable, and was moved to witness afresh. “This is mere pre- 


(2) et décadence des Romains. Par P. Barbier. 
and Paris: Hachette. 

isodes Pékin et Charlemagne. Par A. Dumas. Edited 


resent volume. A 
lish reader, and 
ecially desir- 


historian—if, indeed, he is not | Cowper, Swinburne,” and “ among English historians you sho 


liminary discourse,” he says in one place, “so an example or two 
must serve. Many more will follow, if God should enable a 
broken old man to complete the work he has had the hardi- 
hood to ny cot His sketch of Nehemiah, as “ ry ened is 
eminently cteristic; so also is his criticism of the narrative 
force of the Book of Jonah, “the most beautiful story ever 
written in so small a com ” This is one of the “ hot-pressed 
narratives that live for ever.” How far, he asks, would “one 
thousand three hundred and twenty-eight words” carry you in 
our current narratives? “ Why, ten to one, you get nothing but 
chatter, chatter, chatter.” From a reference . 101) to the possi- 
bility of a Patriarchal Church in pre-Mosaic times, it would 
seem that Charles Reade was not a student of M. Renan. Frag- 
mentary though it is, Bible Characters repays perusal. 

In Notes for Boys (and their Fathers) (Elliot Stock)—a sly 
parenthesis, by the way—an “Old Boy” discourses of “morals, 
mind, and manners,” and overbrims with excellent precept 


_ and advice, which may be useful indeed to volatile youth, if en- 
forced by parental example. On mere book-reading the “Old 


gpa chronicles of the Church in Australia have already | 


Boy’s” guidance is about as valuable as that of any of your 
“hundred best books” men. “ You must read Chaucer, Byron, 
Shakspeare,” and so forth. “ You may read also Dryden, soar 


have a general acquaintance with Clarendon, Grote, Hume, 
Hallam, Gibbon, Froude, Macaulay, and, longo intervallo, Green 
and McCarthy.” Here’s fine discrimination with goodly measure. 

The new volume of Illustrations, edited by Francis George 
Heath (Kent & Co.), is full of good matter and pretty illustra- 
tions. The various “ prize competitions ” in drawing have resulted 
in some really excellent work, especially in flower pieces, still-life 
compositions, and animals. Altogether, this is a capital picture- 
ae for young people, as well as a good miscellany for the general 
reader. 

The Art Journal for October (Virtue & Co.) comprises an 
etching by Mr. Macbeth Raeburn, after Mr. Briton Riviere’s 
“ Spilt Milk,” some admirable drawings by Mr. A. W.' Henley, 
illustrating Mr. Francis Watt’s descriptive article on the Wiltshire 
Avon, and reproductions of some of Arnold Bicklin’s fantastic 
paintings, of which Miss Helen Zimmern writes with knowledge 
and sympathy. The foreign paintings at the Glasgow Exhibition 
are also represented in the illustrations, and Mr. Marcus Huish 
continues his “ Notes” on Japanese Art, with special reference to 
artists in lacquer. 

We have received Volumes III. to VII. of the Works of John 
oi Bishop of Lincoln (Rivingtons), comprising “ Sermons 
and Addresses,” “ Writings and Opinions of Justin Martyr,” 
“ Charges, Speeches, and Letters,” “Council of Nicea and 
Athanasius.” 

We have also received a new edition of Chris, by W. E. 
Norris (Macmillan); a History of Co-operation in the Uni 
States (Baltimore: Murray), being one of the “Johns Hopkins 
University Studies,” edited by Herbert B. Adams; the 
Breviarium Romanum of Cardinal Quignon, edited by John 
Wickham Legg (Cambridge : pacatapear | Press); a reprint of 
the first text of this reformed breviary, which was in use between 
February 1535 and July 1536, during which period “ at least six 
editions ” ap ; Letters to Persons in Religion (Burns & Oates), 
the fourth volume of the “ Library of St. Francis de Sales,” trans- 
lated by the Rev. Henry Benedict Mackey, 0.S.B., with an intro- 
duction by Bishop Hedley; Moral Philosophy; or, Ethics and 
Natural Law, by Joseph Rickaby, S.J. (Longmans & Co.), one of 
the “ Manuals of Catholic Philosophy”; a History of the Parish 
of Standon, by Edward Salt, B.A.., r of Standon (Birming- 
ham: Cornish), and Chronological Tables of Ancient History, by 
the Rev. Arthur C. Jennings (Macmillan & Co.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE.—A/ ApvertisEMEnts intended for insertion in the 
Sarurnpay Review should be addressed direct to the MANAGER 
of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, SATURDAY REVIEW OFFICE, 
38 Sovrnampron Srreer, Strand, Lonpon, W.C. 
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The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d, 
or $7 89, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witt1aM Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 
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